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THE COVER 


| ‘eameraesaelehcabin is a festive occasion and what could be more festive than 


a regal crown roast of lamb? We are indebted to the American Lamb 


Council for the taste-tempting photo on our cover this month. Why not try 


this piece de resistance? The recipe is on page 56. 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED: 


National Wool Growers ASSo-= 
ciation President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe is now in the process 
of setting up a nation-wide com- 
mittee for consideration of the 
problems of the lamb and wool 
industry in line with authority 
delegated to him at a special 
industry meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, October ll. 

The meeting was called to see 
how best to implement the 22 rec- 
ommendations which were made at 
the second National Lamb and 
Wool Industry Conference in Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, August 7-8. 

For a full report on this spe- 
cial meeting see page 10. 


INSECT AND RELATED 
PESTS OF SHEEP: 


More than 30 different insect 
pests attack sheep in America. 
A 1960 survey Shows that in most 
States three or four different 
pests seriously parasitize 
sheep. 

A renowned authority on insect 
and related pests of sheep and 
their control is Dr. Robert E. 
Pfadt, professor of entomology, 
University of Wyoming. Profes- 
sor Pfadt has prepared an in- 
formative article on this 
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“Naturally this dust storm is the coldest 
yo? 


and wettest we’ve had this year. It’s snow! 
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subject especially for the Na- 
tional Wool Grower. 

It appears on page 135 in this 
issue and we know you will wish 
to read it and no doubt put it 
away for future reference. The 
table accompanying the article 
presents recommendations for 
controlling important sheep 
pests. 


THIS IS THE PLACE: 


In 1847 when Brigham Young 
looked across the valley and 
said “This is the place," lLittie 


did he dream that Salt Lake City 
would become the population 
center of Utah, the geographical 
center of the western states— 
indeed, the "Center of Scenic 
America." 


With the time for the 97th 
annual National Wool Growers 
Association convention fast ap- 
proaching and with Salt Lake 
City being the location, we are 
pleased to bring you a short 
history about Utah and Salt 
Lake. We think you'll enjoy 
reading it. See page 18. 
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Make Your 
Convention 


, = Reservations 


NOW... 


Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 


Manager 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 


Single Double 


Arrival: January 


Departure: January 


Name 


Street 


Twin Suite 


, 1962 


, 1962 


City State 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here 


Hotel Utah Rates: Single occupancy 


$8.00 to $15.00 


Double (Double Bed )—$10.00 to $18.00 


Double (Twin Beds)- 
$17.00 to $35.00 


Suites 


$12.00 to $18.00 





Consumer council plan in the 
works 


The proposal for some special govern- 
ment unit to look after the welfare of 
consumers—stressed by President Ken- 
nedy during the election campaign—is 
still under study, it was reported this 
month. A “Department of Consumers” 
with cabinet status, as suggested by 
Senator Estes Kefauver, is not believed 
likely. A unit which would maintain 
liaison with consumer groups and in- 
vestigate complaints about government 
policies that allegedly injure consumers 
is seen more likely. 


In the meantime, some food trade 
spokesmen have voiced the opinion that 
a consumers’ council conceivably could 
react against food purchasers. An ex- 
ample cited was a California attempt to 
make sure that frozen peas carried the 
precise weight shown on the packages. 
Slight weight variations resulted from 
high-speed packing machines, but the 
helped to reduce 
Had the precise 


packing operations 
prices to consumers. 
weight requirement been enforced, it 
was stated, the consumer prices would 


have been increased. 


CUTTING |. 


Missouri to try forming state 
sheep association 


Possibility of forming a state sheep 
association will be discussed on Sheep 
Day, November 16 at the University of 
Missouri campus in Columbia. 

Another program feature will be re- 
ports on the University of Missouri 
sheep research. Guest speakers will in- 
clude Ted Doane, extension animal hus- 
bandry specialist, University of Nebras- 
ka, and L. A. Rosner, state veterinarian, 
Jefferson City. 

All Missouri sheep producers are in- 
vited to this one-day event which begins 
at 9:30 a.m. in the livestock pavilion. 


B. M. Holstein named _ hearing 
examiner 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman has appointed Benjamin M. 
Holstein, a career lawyer, as a hearing 
examiner in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He replaces Clarence H. 
Girard, who became director of the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice on August 7. 

Since 1959 Mr. Holstein has been 
assistant to USDA’s assistant general 
counsel for marketing and regulatory 
laws. He has represented USDA in all 
Commodity Exchange Act violation pro- 
ceedings during the past 15 years, and 
has handled many Packers and 
Stockyards Act cases. 


also 


As a hearing examiner Mr. Holstein 
will hold hearings and perform related 
duties under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act; handle rate-making 
and disciplinary proceedings under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act; and han- 
dle disciplinary proceedings under the 
Commodity Exchange Act, Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, Federal 
Seed Act, Grain Standards Act and 
others. 
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ANITA BRYANT- Nation's No. 1 Female Recording Artist 


ALL TIME HIGH! 


tuitenosrmm —IQO,OO0O0 


ANN MARSTON 
Notional Archery 
Champion 


PREMIUMS FOR: BEEF — DAIRY CATTLE — GOATS — SHEEP — HORSES — 


RABBITS — SWINE 


* International Wool and Mohair Show * Cutting Horse Contest 
* New Lamb and Steer Carcass Contest 
* International Appaloosa Horse Show and Sale 


* Quarter Horse Show and Sale 
* Cattle Sales... Herefords . 
Charolais Cross . . . Brangus . 


For Premium List, Write to: 


A. B. JOHNSON © P.O. BOX 1746 © SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


. Polled Herefords . 
. . Santa Gertrudis 


. Charolais . . 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


CORRIEDALES 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Livestock Entries Close Dec. 15, 1961 


e Steers 
¢ Market Lambs 
¢ Market Barrows 


OPEN SHOW PRIZE DIVISION 


DELAINE MERINO 
MONTADALES 
SUFFOLKS 
SHROPSHIRES 
SOUTHDOWNS 
HAMPSHIRES 
COLUMBIAS 
ANGORA GOATS 
BERKSHIRES 
DUROCS 
POLAND CHINAS 
YORKSHIRES 
OTHER PURE BREEDS 


HEREFORDS 


BRAHMANS 
CHAROLAIS 


BRANGUS 
JERSEYS 
GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEINS 
CHEVIOT 


Horse Entries Close Jan. 15, 1962 


OPEN and BOYS' SHOWS 


¢ Calf Scramble 
© Rabbit Show 
¢ Grass Judging 


JUNIOR SHOW 


¢ Breeding Beef Heifers * Wool & Mohair 


¢ Dairy Heifers * Rambouillets 
* Delaine Merinos * Angora Goats 


See the Gene Autry-Harry Knight 
Championship Rodeo — 15 Performances 


RODEO TICKETS: $3.60 - $3.00 - $2.00 
All tickets include Admission to Grounds) 


GROUND ADMISSION: 50c (Children under 12 — 25c) 
TICKET RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED NOW — WRITE 


HAROLD M. FREEMAN 
1015 Tower Life Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


N COLISEUM * 
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Ken Sexton named California 
livestock man of the year 


J. Kenneth Sexton, Willows, Califor- 
nia, has been named California livestock 
man of the year by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Sexton is 
past president of the American Wool 
Council and a former member of the 
NWGA executive committee. 

Born in Indiana Mr. Sexton arrived 
in California in 1910 and was educated 
in Sacramento schools. He graduated 
from the University of California in 1923 
majoring in agriculture. Associated with 
Glen Eidman he operates, in partnership 
with two sons, three ranches in Glenn 
County totalling 14,000 acres. 

Active in crossbreeding experimental 
work with the University of California 
on cattle since 1950 and on sheep since 
1955, his work has had important impact 
on the state wool industry, notably in 
Romeldale breed improvements. 


South African growers increase 
wool levy 


The levy paid by individual wool grow- 
ers in South Africa will be increased 
progressively by one per cent per pound 
of wool in the next few years. This 
amount does not include the levy for the 
wool stabilization fund, which amounts 
to .4 per cent per pound of wool. 

The new increase was unanimously 
approved by 100 delegates attending a 
meeting in Bloemfontein, South Africa. 
The resolution, which was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by speakers from all four 
provinces, asked that the revenue be used 
for additional promotion efforts through- 
out the world. This would include product 
and market development for the purpose 
of creating new products to combat 
competitive fibers. 


Elsie Murphy new WAWA 
vice president 


Elsie Murphy, president of Old Ben- 
nington Weavers, Inc., has been elected 
vice president of Woolens and Worsteds 
of America, Inc., an association repre- 
senting all segments of the American 
wool textile industry. 

Mrs. Murphy, with a background of 
some 25 years in the wool textile indus- 
try, was president of S. Stroock & 
Company, Inc., before joining Old Ben- 
nington. She is a member of the Phila- 
delphia College of Textiles and Science 
board of trustees, a member of the New 
York State Women’s Council and the 
Fashion Group, Inc., and a past winner 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers’ “Golden Fleece” award. 
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Antelope will return to Arizona 


A small herd of American pronghorn 
antelope are being moved back into the 
northwest Arizona “strip” after having 
been absent from the area for nearly 
50 years, Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall reports. 

Re-establishment of the antelope fol- 
lows months of discussions with ranch- 
ers in the area and the final signing of 
an agreement between the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Arizona 
State Game and Fish Commission. 


Secretary Udall explained that BLM 
and state wildlife officials were in the 
process of transplanting a small herd 
from south of the Colorado River back 
into Antelope Valley—an area that once 
abounded in antelope and from which 
the world’s record trophy was taken in 
1878. The second largest antelope was 
also taken from the area in 1899. But 
a quarter of a century later a combina- 
tion of drought and over-hunting had 
wiped out the antelope in the Strip. No 
animals have been seen in the area for 
several decades, Udall said. 





e 9 Action Packed 
Days and Nights 


e Expanded Show 
Facilities 


e West's Outstanding 
Junior Show 


e Nation’s Largest 
Horse Show & Sale 


e New Thoroughbred 
Horse Show 


e 18 Arena Shows with 
leading stars of 
the rodeo circuit. 


PLUS 


1962's 
BIGGEST | 
LIVESTOCK 
EVENT 


Southdowns 


@ Fat Wethers 


Plan NOW to Show . 
at the 56th National Western 


ENTRIES CLOSE DEC. Ist. 


Mail coupon NOW for complete informa- 
tion, Premium Book, Entry Forms, Reserved 


Hampshires 


. . . featuring 


SPECIAL SHEEP SHOW 


and SALE 


®@ Fat Lamb Show and Sale 


Carloads and Truckloads at Auction, Jan. 


16th 


® Breeding Sheep Show 


— featuring the Nation’s top animals in: 


Columbias 


Suffolks 


Corriedales 
Rambouillets 


@ Junior Show 


®@ Wool Show 
4H, FFA and Collegiate Judging 


. Buy .. . Sell 


Seat Order Form, Schedule of Events. 


Willard Simms, General 


Mgr. 


National Western Stock 


Show. Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colo. 


Please RUSH the following: 


( ) Premium Book & Entry Forms 
( ) Reserved Seat Order Blank 


( ) Schedule of Events. 


Name 





Address 





P.O 








New post for Roy Battles 


Roy Battles, assistant to the master 
of the Y ational Grange for the past nine 
years, has left that post to become execu- 
tive director of the Clear Channel Broad- 
casting Service. 

The cause of the Clear Channel Radio 
Service has long been championed by 
both the Grange and Mr. Battles as “the 
only dependable night-time radio service 
available to vast areas of rural America.” 


New member for AMI sheep 
and lamb committee 


Thomas E. Rohrer, head of the lamb 
department, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed a member of the 
sheep and lamb committee of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. 

The sheep and lamb committee works 
with national and state producer groups 
and with college extension personnel in 
the development and promotion of better 
lamb. 





‘POCO LEN 


The 1960 reserve world’s 
champion cutting horse in- 
spired this attractive, service- 
able NOCONA styling. The 
12-inch top is Black Kid, the 
vamp is made of Benedictine 
Kangaroo. The hand-boxed toe 
is decorated with double medal- 
lion stitching. Made with 
Nocona’s patented Thin-Line 
Cushion Shank, having ribbed 
steel shank imbedded in a 
rubber cushion. Nocona style 
No. 1133. 


“POCO LENA” 
Owned and ridden by 
B. A. Skipper, Jr., 
Longview, Texas. 
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see this NOCONA 
at your dealer's 


5 4 NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 


SF ENID JUSTIN, President — NC 
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U.S. growers invited to send 
fleeces to South Africa 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion of South Africa has scheduled a 
fleece competition for April 10-23, 1962 
in Johannesburg. 

The association is most anxious to 
secure entries from the United States 
and has issued a cordial invitation to 
growers here to enter. 

Entry forms and additional informa- 
tion can be obtained from the General 
Secretary, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 1378, Pretoria, South 
Africa. 


Wyoming University offers short 
courses 


The University cf Wyoming’s 35th 
annual wool and lamb short course will 
run January 29-31, 1962, and the third 
annual beef short course, February 1-2. 

The wool-lamb course will feature 
technology, modern wool preparation, 
valuation, processing and marketing and 
production of consumer-preferred lamb. 
Participants will see a wool-grading 
demonstration, have opportunity to do 
practical grading and hear a discussion 
on wool manufacturing. 

Beef short course highlights will in- 
clude synchronization of oestrus, cross- 
breeding, carcass demonstration with 
audience participation in dual grading, 
nutrition and a report on mountain-valley 
beef operations. 

For details of the wool-lamb short 
course write Professor Alexander John- 
ston, Box 3354, University Station, Lara- 
mie. For information on the beef short 
course write Dr. George Nelms at the 
same address. 


Key changes in Agricultural 
Research Service 


Some top jobs recently changed hands 
in the Agricultural Research Service. 
Dr. R. J. Anderson who, since 1954 has 
been chief of the Animal Disease Eradi- 
cation Division in ARS, is now the 
assistant administrator for regulatory 
programs in that agency. He succeeds 
Dr. C. Donald Van Houweling, who is 
going to the new National Animal Dis- 
ease Laboratory at Ames as assistant 
director for regulatory activities. 

Succeeding Dr. Anderson as director 
of the ADE Division is Dr. Francis J. 
Mulhern who, until his new assignment, 
was associate director of that division. 
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ARKET demand for meat with less 
waste fat prompted specialists in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
study the yield of trimmed retail cuts 
from a lamb carcass in relation to grade 
and weight classifications. They wanted 
to see whether it would be feasible to 
include yield differences in the federal 
grade standards in order to make them 
more meaningful. 

The specialists used numerous carcass 
measurements to determine what factors 
or combination of factors could be used 
most effectively in identifying high yield- 
ing lamb carcasses. In addition, the 
study served as an initial step in sup- 
plying the grower with information on 
which lamb carcasses will yield the high- 
est percentage of retail cuts, thereby 
supplying him with information on what 
type of lamb to produce. 

One-hundred-and-sixty-six lamb car- 
casses, representing all grades, were 
used in the study. They were further 
divided into three weight groups, 55-65 
pounds, 35-45 pounds, and 25-35 pounds. 
Chief consideration was given to the 
yield of the five major, closely trimmed 
retail cuts—leg, sirloin, loin, rib and 
shoulder—since it was found that this 
combination represents 88 to 90 per cent 
of the total monetary return from a 
lamb carcass. 

The study showed that there is a wide 
range in the yield of these major retail 
cuts from carcasses within each grade 
classification. An example of this was 
brought out by comparing two choice 
grade carcasses in the 55-65 pound group. 
One carcass yielded only 59 per cent in 
the five major cuts, while the other 
yielded 73 per cent. 

At current retail prices, this would re- 
sult in a $6 difference between the 60- 
pound choice carcasses. 

As was expected, the differences in 
yield were largely due to the amount of 
fat removed from the carcass in the 
prime, choice and good grades. A tre- 
mendous overlapping between grades in 
the yield of major retail cuts highlighted 
the fact that grade alone is not a reliable 
factor for predicting yield. Therefore, 
other factors were investigated which 
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might be useful in estimating the yield 
of the major retail cuts. 

Fat thickness measured at the twelfth 
rib was the most reliable individual 
measurement for estimating the yield of 
major retail cuts for prime, choice and 
good grade lamb carcasses. 

Per cent of kidney fat and conforma- 
tion also played an important role in 
yield determination in these grades. In 
the lower grade lamb carcasses, that car- 
ry little or no excess fat, conformation 
alone played the major role in yield de- 
termination. 

By using a combination of these fac- 
tors—fat thickness over the rib eye 
(twelfth rib), conformation and per cent 
of kidney fat—the AMS specialists de- 
veloped an equation for estimating the 
yield of the five major retail cuts froma 
lamb carcass. 

Future studies will be conducted to 
test the system and develop it for pos- 
sible use in identifying high vielding 
lamb carcasses. 


M* two parts of stock salt to one 
part of corrosive sublimate for an 
effective fence post preservative. 


A direct and rapid method of measuring 
4% and defining the parts of livestock 
feed that provide body energy and growth 
has been devised by a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientist who believes the 
method can be used to find the nutritive 
value of feeds in terms of meat or milk 
production. 

Dr. Peter J. Van Soest of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, who de- 
vised the new method, believes it may 
prove more accurate than present means 
of determining nutrient value. However, 
he said, further testing will be necessary 
before his method can be generally used 
by industry to improve livestock rations. 

The new method can be used to meas- 
ure the amount of carbohydrates and 
usable proteins in feeds, and it may help 
also in gauging the loss of nutrients in 
feeds heated excessively during drying. 

Dr. Van Soest uses detergents to dis- 
solve all of the digestible constituents of 
feed—carbohydrates, fats, fiber, ash, and 
proteins—so that he can directly meas- 
ure their energy values. This direct 
measurement is not possible by present 
analytical methods, which fail to separate 
feed constituents according to their pro- 
ductive value to animals. The new me- 
thod requires about five hours; the old 
method about two days. 

The ARS biochemist hopes ultimately 
to use the new technique to find the nu- 
tritive value of feeds in terms of the 
amount of meat and milk that an animal 
can produce from the feeds. Limited 
studies, in which Dr. Van Soest compared 
his results with results obtained in ani- 
mal tests of feed digestibility, indicate 
the new direct method is highly accurate 
in predicting the nutritive value of feed 
as consumed by farm animals. 

Briefly, the new laboratory test works 
like this: Feed samples, treated with de- 
tergents to help dissolve their constitu- 
ents, are filtered with water and alcohol, 
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; CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The ever-popular BASQUE SHEEPHERDER AND THE 
SHEPHERD’S PSALM is now available in booklet form. They are 


isuitable for use as reverent and unusual Christmas cards. 


Single copies, 25 cents. One dozen $2.50; two dozen, $4.75; three 
‘dozen $6.75; four dozen, $8.50; five dozen, $10.00. 


Send Order and Remittance to: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


LEE SR OTC 


Booklets 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah ] 
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ductioneers 
PRODUCTION SALES, DISPERSALS, 
FARM SALES 
Arthur J. Goehl 
Hooper, Colo. 


Ted Goehl 
Moffat, Colo. 
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AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 


458 SOUTH UNIVERSITY PROVO Taw 








BE SURE TO ATTEND TWO GREAT 
SHEEP AUCTIONS OF 


GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Coliseum, Ogden, Utah 
NOVEMBER 9 THRU 19, 1961 





AMERICAN AND NATIONAL 
SUFFOLK EWE SALE 
Monday, November 13 at 12 Noon 





Also Big Annual Golden Spike 
NATIONAL ALL-BREED EWE SALE 
following Suffolk Ewe Sale 
November 13 
Miniature Rodeos, Horse Shows, Other Events 














Ceudbton 


Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with woolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling 
policy of maintaining high quality 


through a long-established 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 
Only nature can produce 
the living fiber ... WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 








and then dried and weighed. The least 
digestible portions of the feed, largely 
cellulose and lignin, remain in the filter. 
The dissolved nutrients can be analyzed 
for sugars, amino acids and other constit- 
uents. 

The new test method may also be help- 
ful in studies of the effects of barn- 
drying and pelleting on feed proteins. 
Preliminary experiments show that 60 to 
90 per cent of the true protein in alfalfa 
hay dissolves when treated by Dr. Van 
Soest’s method, if the alfalfa has not 
been heated to more than 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit. But if the forage is dried 
at 180 to 212 degrees F. for 24 hours or 
more, its proteins become insoluble. 
These insoluble proteins are not digested 
to any extent by livestock. 


ARKET news reports on carlot sales 
i of meat in the Midwest, issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
during the past 16 months as part of a 
research project, will be discontinued 
September 1. 

Research funds were used during the 
period April, 1960, through June, 1961, 
to conduct this project, and to test feas- 
ibility of establishing such a report. 
Although there have been requests that 
the Midwest carlot meat reports be con- 
tinued, research funds are not available 
for continuing such projects on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The reports have been issued 
Wednesday and Friday during the past 
year. They have included prices received 
by packers at major slaughtering centers 
in Omaha, Nebraska; Sioux City, lowa; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
St. Louis, Missouri; and interior points 
in Iowa and Southern Minnesota. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the nation’s 
meat supply is processed through packing 
plants located within this area. 


each 


 Seetiaeee at the University of Flor- 
ida shows good results toward tender- 
izing beef on the hoof, according to Dr. 
T. J. Cunha, head of the animal science 
department. In the new process, cattle 
are injected shortly before slaughter with 
a protein-splitting enzyme called papain, 
the same enzyme many homemakers use 
to sprinkle over the surface of a cut of 
meat to tenderize it. Florida researchers 
have also experimented with injecting 
the material directly into the animal’s 
bloodstream to give more even distribu- 
tion of the enzyme. Dr. Cunha comments 
that “If this finding can be applied with 
all grades and kinds of cattle, it means 
that some time in the not too distant 
future, tenderness may not be a problem 
with beef cattle.” 


IVESTOCK receiving pelleted feeds 

4 gain faster and more economically 
than livestock receiving the same feed in 
nonpelleted form, reports H. A. Cate of 
the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Cate explains that animals eat 
larger quantities of pelleted feeds than 
nonpelleted feeds, and this causes the 
faster gains. 

Pelleting does not change or improve 
the nutritional value of feeds. It does, 
however, slightly lower digestibility, 
since pelleted feeds pass through the 
digestive system more quickly. But in- 
creased consumption offsets this dis- 
advantage. 

Since self-feeding increases the con- 
sumption rate, limiting the feed intake 
of animals receiving pellets decreases the 
value of pelleting. 

Dr. Cate says that, in general, pellets 
fed in the same amounts as nonpelleted 
feeds will not increase animal gains or 
improve feed conversion. Pellets, how- 
ever, may reduce waste. 


{ lack of stock salt can cause “de- 
praved” appetites in farm animals. 


A rapid, accurate test for rating the 

heat-reducing properties of mater- 
ials used to shade livestock from the 
sun has been devised by USDA and 
California scientists. This inexpensive 
test can be conducted during any warm 
sunny day. 

Test shades are supported by open 
frames 4 feet high. A thermocouple 
inside a painted copper sphere (black 
globe thermometer) measures the inten- 
sity of heat 18 inches beneath each 
cover being evaluated. This type of 
thermometer gages the combined tem- 
perature effects of air, solar radiation 
and wind. 

A check material embossed cor- 
rugated aluminum—is compared with 
test shades during each experiment so 
that the aluminum’s temperature read- 
ing can be converted to a constant 
factor for comparing shades tested at 
different times. 

Of 50 shades tested, 25 were found 
more effective than the check material. 
Most efficient was a 6-inch layer of hay. 
Painted steel and aluminum surfaces, 
painted or aluminum foil covered fiber- 
board, plastic and plywood surfaces and 
neoprene-coated nylon were also very 
effective. 

Less efficient were snow fences (lat- 
tices) and translucent polyethylene film 
coverings. 
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On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nations Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


Wilderness Bill Hearings 


S has been previously reported, the 
Senate has passed S. 174, the wil- 

derness bill. The House has not acted, 
but in view of the Senate action there 
is expected to be considerable pressure 
for House action in the second ses- 
sion of the present Congress commenc- 
ing next January. The Public Lands 
Sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
scheduled three western hearings on the 
proposed wilderness legislation as fol- 
lows: 

October 30-31—-McCall, Idaho 

November 1—Montrose, Colorado 

November 6—Sacramento, California 

Committee members in Washington 
have stated that they want “grass roots” 
testimony at these hearings. There is 
no doubt that the pressure for wilder- 
ness legislation will continue strong. 
S. 174 which passed the Senate by a vote 
of 78 to 8 is considerably watered down 
from the original wilderness bill and 
is considerably easier for the livestock 
industry to live with. However, one of 
the features still lacking in the bill is 


the amendment which was proposed by 
Senator Allott (Colorado), Senator 
Hickey (Wyoming) and others, which 
would have required positive congres- 
sional action before any new areas 
could be added to the wilderness sys- 
tem. While we joined with a number 
of resources groups in pushing this 
amendment, it was defeated on the 
Senate floor. 


28-36 Hour Law 


N June 2 the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture promulgated regula- 
ions changing the quantities of feed 
which must be given livestock in transit 
under the federal 28-36 hour law. 

Due to objections voiced from some 
segments of the industry the USDA has 
consented to meet with industry repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of discussing 
these changes. 

The American Stock Yards Associa- 
tion has arranged a meeting to be held 
at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, at 10:00 a.m. Monday, Novem- 
ber 6. Dr. F. L. Herchenroeder, chief 
staff officer, Interstate Regulation 


1962 Incentive Level To 


A shorn wool incentive price of 62 


cents per pound and a mohair sup- 
port price of 74 cents per pound were 
announced October 6 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 1962 
marketing year which begins April 1, 
1962. 

The 1962 price for wool is the same 
as for the first seven years of the pro- 
gram, running from 1955 through the 
1961 marketing years. The mohair price 
is up 1 cent from the 73-cent level for 
the 1961 marketing year. 

The wool incentive price is estab- 
lished under legislation which directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
into consideration prices paid and other 
cost conditions affecting sheep produc- 
tion in determining a support price that 
will encourage an annual production 
of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. 
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Remain at 62 Cents 


The law also limits the amounts avail- 
able for making payments to 70 per cent 
of the duties collected on imports of 
wool and wool manufactures. since 
January 1, 1953. 

Payments to producers for the 1962 
marketing year will follow the same 
methods employed for the current 1961 
year. Shorn wool payments will be equal 
to a percentage of each producer’s cash 
returns from wool sales. The percentage 
will be that required to raise the na- 
tional average price received by all 
producers for shorn wool up to the in- 
centive price of 62 cents per pound. 

Lamb payments will be made to each 
producer who sells lambs that have 
never been shorn. The payments will be 
at a rate per hundredweight of live 
animals marketed to compensate for the 
wool on them on a basis comparable to 


Enforcement, will represent the USDA 
at the meeting. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be represented by Traffic Man- 
ager Calvin L. Blaine and Colorado 
Wool Growers Association Secretary 
Robert Field. 


Carpet and Rug Duties 


RESIDENT Kennedy on October 1 

postponed for 120 days a final de- 
cision on increasing the tariff on im- 
ported Wilton and velvet carpets from 
21 to 40 per cent. The President had 
until October 1 to rule in connection 
with a Tariff Commission report rec- 
ommending the increase. 

The President directed the Tariff 
Commission to give him the following 
information by December 1: 

1. The 1961 experience of the domes- 
tic industry. 

2. The competitive effect on the in- 
dustry or domestic production of ma- 
chine tufted carpets and rugs. 

After receipt of this information the 
President will have another 60 days to 
rule. 





the national average incentive payment 
per pound of shorn wool. 

The National Wool Act also provides 
for a mohair support level as much as 
15 per cent above or below the com- 
parable per-cent-of-parity at which 
shorn wool is supported. The 74-cent 
mohair support price is near the min- 
imum of this range. As a result of a 
greater increase in the mohair parity 
price than for wool this past year, an 
increase was required in the mohair 
support price to maintain its relation- 
ship to shorn wool as required by the 
act. No mohair payments have been 
made during the first six years of the 
program because the averages of prices 
received by producers were above the 
support price. 

The wool incentive price of 62 cents 
for the 1962 marketing year is 83 per 
cent of the October, 1961, parity price 
of 74.9 cents per pound of shorn wool. 
The mohair support price of 74 cents 
per pound is 70 per cent of the October, 
1961, parity price of 105.0 cents per 
pound. 
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National Advisory Board Meets; Makes 
Recommendations On Proposed Regulation Changes 


PNNHE Department of the Interior will 

work more closely with local offi- 
cials in soil conservation districts to 
determine overall needs in soil and 
water conservation, Assistant Secretary 
John A. Carver, Jr. told members of the 
National Advisory Board Council, meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, Utah, October 
6 and 7. 

Quick action is needed to combat the 
fast-spreading deterioration of grazing 
lands and other areas administered by 
the department, Assistant Secretary 
Carver said. He pointed out that a first 
step is a reassessment, at the local level 
and in line with local requirements, of 
the land needs and possible cures. When 
combined, these district-by-district in- 
ventories will furnish a good idea of 
the total needs as well as providing 
guidelines for the federal, state and 
private agencies and individuals. Na- 
tional and state efforts can then be bet- 
ter integrated with the local land 
owners and users, he said. 

Assistant Secretary Carver said the 
department was calling upon the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council to carry 
the word back to the state boards and 
local grazing district officials to enlist 
their cooperation in this conservation 
program. 

President Kennedy, in his special 
message to Congress on natural re- 
sources, directed that general principles 
be developed for the application of fees, 
permits, and other user charges at all 
types of federal natural resource proj- 
ects or areas. 


Assistant Secretary Carver said that 
the Interior Department “expects that 
all those who are rendered direct and 
personal services will pay a fair price 
for the property or service received. 
This is consistent with the department’s 
responsibility to the public for the man- 
agement and wise use of the country’s 
natural resources.” 


He said the department is studying 
a list of general principles along the 
lines of the following: 


1. Grazing fees and charges should 
correspond to the fair market value as 
established by appraisal or competitive 
bidding on the open market, except as 
otherwise provided by law. Safeguards 
would be provided to prevent compet- 
itive bidding from destroying estab- 
lished ranching operations, while still 
assuring the federal government of fees 
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and charges commensurate with 
market value. 

2. Users would be compensated for 
out-of-pocket costs when they finance 
improvements which make federal land 
more valuable. Such measures would 
have to be above and beyond those car- 
ried out in the normal livestock or agri- 
cultural operation. 

3. Pasturage or limited grazing under 
a special user permit, inside such areas 
as those of the National Park System 
or the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem, will be considered as a part of the 
federal installation’s overall operation. 

Assistant Secretary Carver said that 
Congress is the logical umpire to settle 
disputes which may arise over whatever 
general principles may be adopted, and 
Congress should amend or repeal the 
laws which are contrary to the adopted 
principles. 


Recommends Adoption of Proposed 
Regulation 


At the end of the two-day meeting 
the National Advisory Board Council 
recommended adoption of the proposed 
regulations which would enlarge ad- 
visory boards to take in other interests 
besides livestock and wildlife by the 
addition of representatives of other 
user interests. 

Included in the recommendation was 
that the present representation for live- 
stock on both boards be retained. The 
recommendation on the National Ad- 
visory Board Council provided for 10 
sheepmen, 10 cattlemen and 10 wildlife 
representatives from the 10 western 
states plus up to 10 members represent- 
ing other interests and the addition of 
one representative from Washington 
state and one from Alaska. 

The council favored the new proposed 
rule which authorizes the issuance of 
an active license to the extent of the 
current grazing capacity of a range 
area and the issuance of a non-use li- 
cense covering the difference between 
this current capacity and the potential 
that may result from management and 
improvement of the federal range. 

The setting of a trespass charge of 
$2 an animal-unit-month or the com- 
mercial rate, whichever is higher, for 
innocent trespass on the federal range, 
and a charge of $4 an animal-unit- 
month or double the commercial rate, 
whichever is higher, for wilful trespass 
were favored by tie council. 


fair 


The council also opposed any change 
or amendment to the Taylor Grazing 
Act and its formula for fee charges for 
grazing permits. 

Currently this is based upon average 
wholesale price of a pound of lamb and 
a pound of beef. This price represents 
the fee charged on one head of beef 
and five sheep for grazing rights for 
one month. 

They suggested that any change in 
the fee schedule be made by adjust- 
ments of “percentages” rather than 
adjustments of the principle of assess- 
ment. 

Karl S. Landstrom, director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, told of a 
proposal now under study by both the 
Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior to use some of the nation’s sur- 
plus feed grain supplies to facilitate 
deferred grazing and natural recuper- 
ation of lands. The council okayed this 
proposal in principle as a means of 
reducing the grain surplus and helping 
improve the forage on rangeland. 

The proposed regulation which would 
have provided that an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Interior 
could at any time adjourn a meeting 
of an advisory board was withdrawn 
from consideration at the present time 
by Assistant Interior Secretary Carver. 


NWGA Files Objection 
To Advisory Board 
Expansion 


( N October 5 the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association filed a formal 
objection with Karl S. Landstrom, di- 
rector, Bureau of Land Management 
with regard to the Department of the 
Interior’s proposal to broaden repre- 
sentation on state and national grazing 
district advisory boards. (See October 
National Wool Grower page 24.) 

In the objection, Executive Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh stated: 

“The present advisory board system 
has been operating successfully and 
fairly for many years and represents 
fulfillment of the intent of Congress 
that the grazing licensees and permit- 
ees be given the right to make 
recommendations and assist in the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
and we believe that the adoption of the 
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amendments above referred to will 
greatly weaken this system and circum- 
vent and destroy the intent of the Con- 
gress at the time the act was passed. 
Under the present organization recom- 
mendations and advice secured from the 
individual licensees and _ permittees 
actually using the federal range are 
received by the local boards and for- 
warded from the local level through 
member representation to the state and 
national boards, ultimately to be con- 
sidered by the Secretary of Interior, 
or his authorized representative, or 
representatives, for final consideration. 
This procedure makes it possible for all 
grazing licensees and permittees using 
the public domain to have a voice in 
the administration of the act. Many 
stockmen believe that if the proposed 
amendments become final that the voice 
of the individual stockmen will be 
ignored in the state and national levels 
by non-livestock members, and the in- 
tent of the act, as above stated by Sec- 
retary Ickes, will be circumvented and 
the stockmen may very well completely 
lose the rights granted to them under 
the provisions of said act. 

“We recognize that individuals and 
organizations concerned with forestry, 
mining, soil conservation, outdoor rec- 
reation and wildlife are interested in 
the administration of the public lands, 
but these particular interests may pre- 
sent their problems and views to the 
Secretary of the Interior through their 
representatives or organizations and 
have done so through the years since 
the Taylor Grazing Act was passed. It 
would seem logical that the representa- 
tion of these groups before the depart- 
ment should come under jurisdiction 
other than the Taylor Grazing Act and 
the Federal Range Code for Grazing 
Districts. 

“We recognize that the members of 
the district, state and national advisory 
boards act in an advisory capacity only, 
but the law nevertheless specifically 
provides that the local grazing district 
advisory boards shall give advice and 
make recommendations to the bureau 
upon the several matters set forth in 
said act. The proposed amendments 
under said sections 161.13 (d) (f) and 
(g) provide that a full time salaried 
officer or employee of the department 
shall have the authority and be re- 
quired to adjourn any meeting whenever 
he considers adjournment to be in the 
public interest, which indicates that 
this particular officer could adjourn a 
meeting wtihout even considering the 
advice and recommendations of the re- 
spective boards. This procedure would 
appear to violate the law at the local 
district advisory board level, and would 
also appear to represent an effort on 
the part of the department to establish 
by regulation a right of censorship upon 
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the respective boards, if the salaried 
officer or employee desires to adjourn 
a meeting without the board members 
being heard. It is submitted that this is 
inconsistent with the basic purposes 
of the Taylor Grazing Act as above set 
forth, with respect to advisory boards. 

(Editor’s Note: This latter proposal 
was withdrawn from consideration by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior John 
A. Carver, Jr. at the National Advisory 
Board Council meeting in Salt Lake, 
October 6 and 7, and is not expected to 
be adopted. See accompanying article.) 

“Furthermore, it is our feeling that 
whatever regulations are finally adopted 
by the department should continue to 
provide for equal representation of both 
cattle and sheep interests on each board 
at each of the three levels. 


DVPAPPPP PEPPY 
1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


November 1-3: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 16: University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 5-7: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Billings, Montana. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

December 8: University of Illinois Sheep Day, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

December 10-13: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Fort Worth, Texas. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 

February 4-6, 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Sheep Day. 


SALES 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


SHOWS 


January 12-20, 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


DIDDY 


“We are not aware of any compelling 
reasons for the proposed amendments, 
other than the desire on the part of the 
department to enlarge representation of 
other interests on the boards even 
though they are already adequately rep- 
resented before the department, and in 
the absence of compelling reasons we do 
not feel that the amendments, as pro- 
posed and published in the Federal 
Register, should be adopted by the 
department. 

“We therefore respectfully request 
that the proposed amendments be re- 
considered by the Secretary of the 
Interior in light of the foregoing infor- 
mation and that said amendments be 
not approved in their present form.” 


Hens And Hoffa 
.... Possible New 


Organizing Tactics 


i eager Union boss James R. 
Hoffa might be making a bid for 
organizing the poultry industry, accord- 
ing to a report in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Mr. Hoffa’s proposal to the poultry 
industry, the article states, was outlined 
to a small group of poultry men in 
Atlanta, Georgia. “Harold Gibbons, 
Teamster executive vice president, sug- 
gested they set up a national organ- 
ization pulling together all segments 
of the poultry industry. The Teamsters, 
he said, would be willing to give that 
organization as much as $1 million to 
finance a big advertising and promotion 
campaign to persuade American house- 
wives to buy more chicken. All this, 
said Mr. Gibbons, would be with no 
strings attached. The Teamsters, he 
contended, are interested only in seeing 
a healthy poultry industry and earning 
the good will of poultry processors.” 


Some Welcoming, Others Wary 


According to the Wall Street Journal 
article, “some poultry growers and 
processors are welcoming his offers of 
assistance to their industry, which cur- 
rently is staggering under a burden of 
over-production that has pushed chick- 
en prices below average growing and 
processing costs. But other poultry 
men, and some Washington labor au- 
thorities, suspect Mr. Hoffa really is 
trying out a new organizing technique 
which might have repercussions far 
outside the henhouse.” 

“Mr. Hoffa has made it clear his 
union considers agriculture a big vir- 
gin territory for union organizing,” the 
Journal states, “and unionization of the 
poultry industry could be the first step 
in an attempt to sign up farm hands 
generally. Though most of its members 
are truck drivers, the Teamsters union 
rewrote its charter early this year to 
authorize it to organize all unorganized 
workers.” 

“Some specialists in union organiza- 
tion tactics see in Mr. Hoffa’s poultry 
proposals the first test of a new tech- 
nique,” the article continues, “which if 
successful could be applied to other 
industries as well: Well-financed efforts 
to create an aura of good will in a 
target industry, followed by organizing 
drives that, the union hopes, would not 
be vigorously opposed.” 
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Industry-wide Committee Authorized To Study 
Solutions To Lamb and Wool Problems 


large contingent of qualified repre- 
£% sentatives from all segments of the 
sheep industry met in Denver, Octo- 
ber 11 and voted unanimously to au- 
thorize the president of the National 
Wool Growers Association to set up 
whatever committees are necessary to 
implement the recommendations made 
at the second National Lamb and Wool 
Industry Conference, held in Laramie, 
Wyoming, August 7 and 8. (See Septem- 
1961, National Wool Grower.) 

In attendance were representatives 
of sheep raisers, packers, stockyards, 
marketing groups, government research 
and marketing personnel, promotion or- 
ganizations, federal extension service, 
universities and general farm organi- 
zations. 


ber, 


A definite spirit of cooperation and 
enthusiasm pervaded the industry-meet, 
with all those present indicating a sin- 
cere desire to assist in any way possible 
to arrive at workable solutions to the 
problems now plaguing the sheep in- 
dustry. 

National Wool Growers Association 
President Penrose B. Metcalfe presided 
over the meeting and made a short pre- 
sentation of the purposes for calling 
the group together. He recalled that 
the NWGA had been charged with the 
responsibility of implementing the con- 
ference recommendations made at Lara- 
mie and he felt it incumbent upon the 
organization to follow through. Mr. 
Metcalfe told the group that the 22 
recommendations made at Laramie were 
mostly good ones that had been made 
with the proper purpose and incentive 
behind them, and that if the group 
could carry through on at least a part 
of them within a reasonable time, it 
should help the situation materially. 


Increased Efficiency Increased Cost 

“The wool and lamb industry like 
practically all of agriculture within the 
last decade,” President Metcalfe stated, 
“has done a tremendous lot toward in- 
creasing its efficiency but it seems 
every time we increase in efficiency 
we also increase our costs, and as far 
as I am personally concerned we have 
decreased the net return to the grower.” 
From that statement, he said, perhaps 
it would seem that “we should go back 
to the ox cart days when everyone 
made a living, but I tell you that there 
are very few people growing sheep and 
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wool in America today who have made 
a net return on their investments in the 
past two years.” 

“If that is true,” he said, and | 
generally think it is, we are headed for 
oblivion unless something radical or 
effective is done, and as far as I am 
concerned, that is the purpose of this 
conference.” 

Roy A. Gilman, a member of the 
steering committee of the Lamb Indus- 
try Planning Board and secretary of 
the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation, briefly reviewed the setup 
of that organization. He said the pri- 
mary objectives of the group were: 
to encourage more wide-spread accep- 
tance of domestic lamb meat, to 
establish more effective channels of 
communications between various seg- 
ments of the industry and to bring key 
representatives together into a single 
advisory board to develop programs of 
action for the benefit of the industry. 

Mr. Gilman expressed the desire of 
the Lamb Industry Planning Board to 
join forces with any industry-wide com- 
mittee appointed, for the purpose of 
minimizing any duplication of effort. 
It was the consensus of those at the 
meeting that both groups should co- 
operate very closely. 


sé 


Mike Haves, Denver commission man, 
suggested that the group engage the 
services of a high calibre man such as 
Richard Nixon to make a_ thorough 
study of the industry and its problems. 
He also called on sheepmen to get to- 
gether so that they would be in a 
position of controlling the lamb market. 

Dr. Clair E. Terrill, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, 
stated his hope that the group would 
work out ways of effectuating the 
Laramie recommendations, particularly 
through research to find answers to 
some of the problems of producing a 
carcass with greater consumer. ac- 
ceptance and with a higher cutout 
value. He felt the producers needed an 
incentive to improve quality. 

P. O. Wilson, representing the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, expressed the hope that 
the industry-wide committee would be 
tied to organizations in the industry 
and that they would come out with a 
workable program in the next six 
months. He felt all segments would be 
willing to cooperat 


Paul Zillman of the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago, stated that most 
packers handling lambs had not found 
them profitable in the last few years 
but were still interested in arriving at 
a sound solution to the industry’s prob- 
lems. 

Blaine Liljenquist, newly-elected 
president of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, expressed a sin- 
cere desire on the part of his organi- 
zation to support any workable program 
for the industry. “I think lamb in the 
years ahead will have a real good 
future,” he said. 


L. V. Toyne, representing the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, felt it 
was imperative for the industries in 
this country and in Australia and New 
Zealand to meet together to discuss 
mutual problems. 


Committee Being Formed 


With the authority delegated to him 
at this meeting NWGA President Met- 
calfe is now in the process of setting 
up a nation-wide committee for con- 
sideration of the problems of the lamb 
and wool industry. In addition to repre- 
sentatives of the national and _ state 
wool growers associations, the com- 
mittee will consist of members 
representing the larger national farm 
organizations, the National Lamb Feed- 
ers Association, National Livestock 
Producers Association, National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, the 
wool trade, wool marketing coopera- 
tives, the National Association of Food 
Chains and other retail organizations, 
the packer organizations including the 
American Meat Institute, and possibly 
a few others. 


Mr. Metcalfe states that it is his 
hope that those appointed to this nation- 
wide committee will be high enough in 
the administrative echelons of their 
respective organizations that they will 
be authorized to speak with authority 
therefor at meetings of the committee 
and to carry back to their organizations 
authentic reports on its findings and 
recommendations. 


It is planned that the committee ap- 
pointed would be semi-permanent in 
nature so as to carry on its work 
through the years. However, it is an- 
ticipated that after the first year it 
would probably not be necessary to 
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have more than one or two meetings 
annually, with possibly one or two sub- 
committee meetings spaced in between. 


Attendance List 


The following representatives at- 
tended the Denver meeting: Penrose 
Metcalfe and Edwin E. Marsh, National 
Wool Growers Association; W. Hugh 
Baber and W. P. Wing, California Wool 
Growers Association; Harold P. Lund- 
gren, USDA Wool and Mohair Labora- 
tory, Albany, California; Robert Field, 
Marshall Hughes and Huck Newmyer, 
Colorado Wool Growers Association; 
Newton Bowman, National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, Denver; Harry C. 
Reals, Jr.. USDA—AMS Wool Labora- 
tory, Denver; Lawrence C. Patterson, 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, 
Fort Collins; Charles Jennings, Ameri- 
can Stockyards Association, Denver: 
George E. Scott, Colorado University 
Extension Service, Fort Collins; Melvin 
E. Holmquist, Packers and Stockyards 
Division, USDA, Denver; L. V. Toyne, 
American Farm Bureau, Denver; Mike 
Hayes, Denver Union Stockyards; Henry 
Christensen, National Grange, Denver; 
Ray Lincoln, Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Roy A. Gilman, American 
Hampshire Sheep Association and Lamb 
Industry Planning Board, Stuart, Iowa; 
Max O. Cullen, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; P. O. Wil- 
son, National Livestock Producers As- 
sociation, Chicago; Paul A. Zillman, 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; John 
Shivvers, Iowa State Sheep Association; 
Clair E. Terrill, Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland; J. L. Van 
Buren and E. Glenn Thacker, Midwest 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Henry S. Hibbard, Ger- 
ald Hughes and Everett E. Shuey, 
Montana Wool Growers Association; 
John Carpenter, Nevada Wool Growers 
Association; Kenneth Johnson, Oregon 
Wool Growers Association; R. A. Ward, 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland; Mar- 
tin Tennant and Warren E. Johnson, 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association; Welby Aagard and J. R. 
Broadbent, Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Clarence Girard, Frank W. Im- 
Masche Paul E. Quintus, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Raymond Hicks and T. A. 
Kincaid, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association; L. Blaine Liljenquist, 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; M. J. Burke, 
Harold Josendal, W. L. Krueger and 
Craig L. Thomas, Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Alexander Johnston 
and Paul Stratton, University of Wyo- 
ming. 


and 
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HE most successful Miss Wool of 

America fall promotion tour ever 
undertaken came to a dramatic con- 
clusion late in October with the final 
appearance of Gayle Hudgens, the 1961 
Miss Wool, at Carson Pirie, Scott & 
Company in Chicago. 

Since the start of the tour in mid- 
August, she visited Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Memphis, Milwaukee, Denver, 
Albuquerque, San Antonio, Washington, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, to 
appear in store promotions in addition 
to participation in numerous special 
events around the country. 

Under the direction of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, the overall Miss 
Wool promotion took many forms, all 
designed to bring the message of the 
American wool textile industry to the 
consumer. Her many store appearances, 
for example, brought her into direct 
contact with the consumer, enabling 
her to display selections from her fabu- 
lous $15,000 all-American wool ward- 
robe. 

Her television appearances and other 
special activities had similar impact. 
Early in September, for example, she 
was featured on the NBC-TV ‘Family 
Show,” and later in the month made 
a special trip to Washington, D.C., to 
present a gift to Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson on behalf of the American 
wool industry, with pictures of the pre- 


Soe 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR MISS WOOL 


Ethel Traphagen, director and founder of 
the world famous Traphagen School of 
Fashion in New York City, presents a 
special year’s scholarship to Gayle Hud- 
gens, Miss Wool of America. The scholar- 
ship, one of the many prizes arranged by 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, will be 
used by Gayle following her year’s reign as 
Miss Wool. 


sentation appearing in 
throughout the country. 

Separate from her personal appear- 
ances, Miss Wool was photographed in 
many of the garments from her ward- 
robe for distribution to syndicates, wire 
service and the national press for 
women’s page use. 

Fashion promotion itself, empha- 
sizing the prestige quality of American- 
made wools and their use by America’s 
leading designers and manufacturers, 
is a major activity of Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America. As part of a care- 
fully planned and coordinated program, 
WAWA’s fashion specialists work 
closely with mills and designers, select- 
ing appropriate garments for photo- 
graphy and promotion. 

All apparel areas are covered, in- 
cluding men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear, and many of the garments 
selected are photographed in color for 
special use in Sunday supplements. 
These color photographs in particular 
attracted considerable attention in the 
past season, with numerous’ news- 
papers devoting as much as full-page 
spreads to their use. 

Newspaper use of WAWA’s fashion 
publicity, in fact, continues to break 
all records, stimulating ever increasing 
consumer interest in American-made 
wool textiles. 

While great effort is spent to reach 
the consumer through women’s interest 
activities, such as fashion shows and 
women’s page features, other promo- 
tional areas also are receiving increased 
attention. In the past few months, for 
example, and following intensive re- 
search, WAWA’s business specialists 
prepared and distributed numerous 
special feature stories for placement 
in newspaper editorial sections and 
business pages. 

One article, distributed through the 
United Press to business editors des- 
cribed the effects imports have had on 
the American wool textile industry’s 
economy and the importance of the 
industry’s drive through WAWA to halt 
this threat. At the same time, an edi- 
torial also was distributed throughout 
the country under the title, “We Can 
Do It Better,” reviewing the history of 
the industry and the great advance- 
ments being made in quality improve- 
ments and styling. These are but a few 
examples of WAWA’s diversified pro- 
grams designed to reach all segments 
of the consuming public with the mess- 
age of the American industry. 


newspapers 
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At Special Meeting 





NWGA Executive Committee Hears 


Details of P & S Investigation 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion thoroughly discussed the upcom- 
ing hearings in connection with the 
Packers and Stockyards Division com- 
plaint against seven meat packers, three 
food chains and two lamb dealers at a 
special meeting in Denver, Colorado, the 
evening of October 10. 

Clarence Girard, director of the P & 
S Division, was present to explain the 
complaint recently brought by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Girard 
stated that his department had no quarrel 
with anyone and their only mission was 
to bring out the facts and if there are 
any malpractices in the buying of lambs, 
to see that they are stopped. 


Commend Action 


After considerable discussion the Ex- 
ecutive Committee adopted the following 
resolution : 

“On September 14, 1961, Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman announced that the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service had filed 
a complaint with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture against seven meat pack- 
ers, three chain stores and two lamb 
dealers for alleged violations of certain 


provisions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

“We endorse this action and commend 
Secretary Freeman, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Packers 
and Stockyards Division for initiating 
procedures with the purpose of develop- 
ing factual information relative to this 
complaint. 

“We respectfully 
Freeman to continue an aggressive fol- 
low-up of this matter until all pertinent 
information and facts bearing thereon 
have been developed to the end that 
those firms and individuals against whom 
the complaint has been filed either be 
proven guilty or innocent and the entire 
situation fully clarified.” 

Mr. Girard stated that the first hear- 
ing on this matter which had 
scheduled for Craig, Colorado, November 
14 was subject to postponement at the 
request of some of the respondents. 
(Editor’s Note: The first hearing has 
now been scheduled for February 6 at 
Craig. ) 

Penrose B. Metcalfe, NWGA president, 
requested that any persons who had in- 


request Secretary 


been 


NWGA Executive Committeee members listen to Packers and Stockyards Director 


Clarence M. Girard explain current complaint against seven meat packers, 


food chains and two lamb dealers, at 


October 10. 
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three 


special meeting in Denver, Colorado, 








formation bearing on the investigation 
make that known at the hearings. 


Attendance List 


Present at the meeting in addition to 
Mr. Girard, President Penrose B. Met- 
calfe and Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh were: W. Hugh Baber and W. P. 
Wing, California; Robert Field, Marshall 
Hughes, Angus McIntosh and Huck New- 
myer, Colorado; Ray Lincoln and John 
Noh, Idaho; Norman L. Anderson and 
Earl Cunningham, Minnesota; Henry S. 
Hibbard and Everett E. Shuey, Montana; 
John Carpenter, Nevada; A. S. Mac- 
Arthur, New Mexico; Ken Johnson and 
W.H. Steiwer, Oregon; Warren Johnson 
and Martin Tennant, South Dakota; 
Raymond Hicks, T. A. Kincaid, Jimmy 
Powell and Jerry Puckett, Texas; Welby 
Aagard and Don Clyde, Utah; F. W. 
ImMasche, USDA, Washington, D. C.; 
Joe Donlin and Harold Josendal, Wyo- 
ming. 


First P & S Hearing 
Postponed To Feb. 6 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
chief hearing examiner has post- 
poned until February 6 the public hear- 
ing on charges that three chain stores, 
seven packers, and two lamb dealers 
have violated the Packers and Stock- 
vards Act. The hearing originally was 
set for November 14, at Craig, Colorado. 
Nine of the respondents -- Armour 
& Company, Goldring Packing Company, 
Dwight L. Heath, Perry Holley, John 
Morrell & Company, Safeway Stores, 
Swift & Company, The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, and Wilson & 
Company—asked for more time to file 
responses to complaints issued against 
them by the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

The Packers and Stockyards Division 
agreed to the extension of time for re- 
sponse to the complaint, but suggested 
that the hearing should not be post- 
poned beyond February 6. 

Chief Hearing Examiner G. Osmond 
Hyde granted the request for additional 
time to respond, allowing all respond- 
ents to have through December 8 to 
file pleadings. The additional time 
granted for responses necessitated a 
continuance of the oral hearing, and he 
set that back to begin February 6 at 
Craig, Colorado. 
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Advances In Sheep Pest Control 


By: ROBERT E. PFADT, 


Professor of Entomology, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Fig. 1. Freshly shorn sheep pass through duster for treatment with 114 
per cent dieldrin dust to eradicate a heavy mfestation of sheep-ticks. 


N ORE than 30 different insect pests at- 
iY tack sheep in America, though the 
number plaguing sheep in any one area 
is considerably fewer. A 1960 survey 
shows that in most states three or four 
different pests seriously parasitize sheep. 


The largest number of pests afflict 
sheep in the West while the fewest num- 
ber afflict sheep in the northeastern 
states. North central and southern states 
fall between these extremes though 
Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico each 
list eight sheep pests as common. 

The three most common sheep pests 
in the nation are the sheep-tick (ked), 
wool maggot and sheep bot fly. Other 
common pests include several species of 
flies—stable fly, horn fly, mosquito, 
screw-worm and black fly; several lice- 
sheep biting louse, sheep foot louse 
and goat sucking louse; several wood 
ticks—Rocky Mountain wood tick, Gulf 
Coast tick, lone star tick, black-legged 
tick and ear tick; and one mite—sheep 
scab mite. 

The table on page 14 gives the 
1961 recommendations of USDA’s En- 
tomology Research Division for control- 
ling important sheep pests. It tells 
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what insecticides to use, what precau- 
tionary measures to take to protect ani- 
mals from toxic reactions, and what 
steps to follow to keep insecticide 
residues inside animals from surpassing 
legal limits. 


Biologists once regarded animals’ skin 
as impenetrable by harmful chemicals. 
They now know that insecticides ap- 
plied to the skin surface enter the body 
in varying amounts. While these insec- 
ticides usually do not hurt the animal, 
they are deposited and retained in the 
fat and other tissues for varying per- 
iods of time. 

From data obtained by entomologists 
and chemists, U. S. Food and Drug offi- 
cials have set “tolerances”—limits of 
insecticides that the fat or meat from 
slaughtered animals may legally con- 
tain. For example, fat of sheep may 
have three parts per million of some 
insecticides and seven parts per mil- 
lion of others and still be safe for 
human consumption. Certain insecti- 
cides have zero tolerance but are still 
usable if treated animals eliminate the 
insecticide residues before slaughter. 
are vitally con- 


Because sheepmen 


cerned with producing wholesome food, 
they should always apply recommended 
insecticides, in recommended amounts, 
in recommended ways, and follow sug- 
gested minimum waiting periods be- 
tween last application and slaughter. 
The table outlines this important insec- 
ticide information. 


Other ways wool growers can insure 
safe and correct treatment are to fol- 
low the label directions on insecticide 
containers or follow state recommenda- 
tions published by agricultural colleges. 


Sheep-tick 


The sheep-tick, more properly called 
the sheep ked, is a wingless fly, that 
spends its entire life on the sheep. If 
any become dislodged and fall to the 
ground, they die. Hence, sheep do not 
acquire infestations by merely passing 
through sagebrush and other vegetation 
from which they may pick up wood 
ticks. 

The sheep ked is interesting in that 
females retain the young in the uterus 
and feed them from nutritive glands 
until they are full-grown larvae. For 
this reason, the sheep-tick egg or nit 
is never seen in the wool. 


Every eight days during her re- 
productive life, a female gives birth to 
a single offspring and attaches the full- 
grown larva to wool fibers. Immediately 
the pale larva begins to darken and 
form the small red bean-shaped pup- 
arium inside of which it pupates. 


After a pupal period of 21 to 31 
days, the adult sheep-tick emerges to 
crawl about in the wool, suck blood and 
reproduce. 


Two long-employed and still recom- 
mended sheep-tick control methods are 
spraying and dipping. Two new methods 

-simpler and just as effective—are 
dusting and the sprinkler-can method. 


For large range flocks power dusting 
sheep after shearing with 11% per cent 
dieldrin has proved highly effective in 
controlling sheep-ticks. One great ad- 
vantage in this method is that it 
takes little extra time. 





As sheep leave the shearing pens, 
they are branded and corralled until 
all the sheep are sheared. Then they 
pass through the dusting chute, receive 
treatment, and move out to the range. 
Fig. 1) As sheep go through the cur- 
tain of dust at a rate of about 2000 an 
hour. it takes little more time to treat 
them than to let them go untreated. 


For small farm flocks power dusting 
is not as suitable as the new simple 
and inexpensive “sprinkler-can” me- 
thod. Developed by Cornell University 
entomologists, sprinkler-can control 
may be used any time of the year. 


Using an ordinary garden sprinkler- 
can the grower sprinkles an insectici- 
dal emulsion over the heads, necks, 
tops and sides of the sheep as he walks 
among them. A convenient arrangement 
to crowd about 25 head in a pen 
and sprinkle over them six gallons of 
diluted Korlan. Dilute one cupful 
(eight fluid ounces) of 24 per cent 
emulsifiable concentrate with each 
three gallons of water. This insecticidal 
treatment will control both sheep-ticks 
and lice. 


1S 


Wool Maggots 


Wool maggots are the larvae of blow 
flies. Several species attack sheep in 
America, but the principal ones are the 
black blow fiy (Fig. 2), the green- 
bottle fly and the secondary screw- 
worm. These flies usually breed in car- 
rion, but under favorable environments 
they also develop on living sheep. 


Odors coming from fouled or fer- 
menting wool or from wounds attract 
female blow flies. The females deposit 
eggs on soiled wool or at wound sites. 
The eggs hatch into maggots that infest 
the living animal. With their sharp 
mouth parts and digestive juices, the 
maggots rasp and irritate the skin 
making it raw and bleeding. The feed- 
ing maggots keep wounds open and 
prevent healing. 


Much can be done to avoid myiasis 

maggot infestation of animals— 
through flock management. Keep sheep 
as clean as possible. If the breech area 
becomes saturated with urine and feces 
during the blow fly season, “crutch” 
the animals. Clip the wool from the 
crutch and from the area above the 
tail down the back of the hind legs to 
the hocks. 


Prevent wounds by handling sheep 
gently and by providing safe chutes 
and corrals. Remove all 


nails and sharp splintered boards. 


protruding 


Shearing early in spring before the 
blow fiy season begins has two bene- 
ficial effects. First, it 


removes any 
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USDA Recommendations For Controlling Sheep Pests, 1961 





Insect Insecticide 


Min. days 
from last 
application 


to 
slaughter 


Formulation* 
and strength 


Where and when 


to apply 


Safety restrictions 





Wool Maggots 


Co-Ral 
Delnav 


Lindane 


Ronnel 
(Korlan) 


45 


WP, 0.25% S 
EC, 0.15% 


or S 


dip 


Immerse or 
thoroughly. 


spray 





3% (EQ 335), 1 
part to 9 parts 
water 

5% smear, 1 part 
to 9 parts water 


Wet infested area and 
3 in. around it. 





EC or WP, 0.5% 
dip or S 


Immerse or spray 
thoroughly. 








Co-Ral 
DDT 


Delnav 
Lindane 
Malathion 
Methoxychlor 
Ronnel 


(Korlan) 
Rotenone 


Toxaphene 


WP, 0.25% S 
EC or WP, 0.25% 
dip, 0.5% S 
EC, 0.15% 
or S 


dip 


EC or WP, 0.025% 
dip, 0.05% S 
EC or WP, 9.5% 
Ss 


EC or WP,, 
dip, 0.5% S 
EC or WP, 0.25- 
0.5% dip or S 
5% D (1-2 Ib. 
gal. water) 
0.5-1.0% D 
EC or WP, 0.25% 
dip, 0.5% S 


0.25% 


100 


Immerse, spray, 
dust thoroughly. 
Use DDT only once, 
but repeat other 
treatments after 2-3 
weeks if needed. 


or 


Do not treat sick ani- 
mals. 


Do not use lindane on 
emaciated animals. 


Do not treat animals 
less than 3 months 
aid with Co-Ral; 
spray animals 3-6 
months old tightly; 
10 not use with 
pyrethrins, alleth- 
rin, cr synergist. 


Do not use malathion 
on animals less than 
! month old. 





Screw-worms 


Diphenyla- 
mine 
Lindane 


Ronnel 
(Korlan) 





Keds 
(she 


Dieldrin 
pep tick) 
Co-Ral 
DDT 


Delnav 


Lindane 


Malatnion 
Pyrethrins 
synergist 

Ronnel 
(Korlan) 
Rotenone 


Toxaphene 


35° (smear 62) 
3% (EQ 335) 


Brush or smear on 
and around wound, 
twice first week and 
then weekly until 
healed. 


Use minimum amoun/ 
necessary to treat 
wound. 








smear 


Brush or smear on 
and around wound. 





EC or WP, 0.5% 
dip or S 
WP, 0.25% S 


Immerse or. spray 
wounds’ thoroughly. 
Wet entire body. 





Dust wounds and sur- 
rounding area thor- 
oughly. 











Dust only once, after 
shearing. 








WP, 

EC or 
dip, 0.5% 
EC, 0.156 
or §S 


dip 


EC or WP, 
0.025% dip, 
0.05 ¢ Ss 


EC or WP, 0.5% 


0.1% + 
EC or WP, 
0.5% dip or S 
5% D (8 oz. 
gal. water) 
EC or WP, 0.25% 
dip, 0.5% S 


10% S 


0.25- 


100 


Immerse or spray 
thoroughly. 
Use DDT only 
but repeat 
treatments after 
weeks if needed. 


once, 
other 
2-3 


Do not treat sick 


animals. 


Do not use lindane on 
emaciated animals. 


Do not treat animals 
less than 3 months 
old with Co-Ral; 
spray animals 3-6 
months old lightly; 
do not use with 
pyrethrins, alleth- 
rin, or synergist. 


Do not use malathion 
on animals less than 
1 month old. 





Co-Ral 
Delnav 


Lindane 
Malathion 
Ronnel 


(Korlan) 
Toxaphene 











WP, 0.25% S 
EC, 0.15 
Ss 

EC or WP, 0.025- 
0.03% dip or S 
EC or WP, 0.5% 


dip or 


EC or 


0.5% 


WP, 
dip or S 
EC or WP, 0.25% 


dip, 0.5% S 


0.25- 





Immerse or 
thoroughly. 
after 2-3 
needed. 


spray 
Repeat 
weeks if 





Do not treat sick ani- 
mals. 
Do not use lindane on 
emaciated animals. 
Do not treat animals 
less than 3 months 
old with Co-Ral; 
spray animals 3-6 
months old lightly; 
do not use with 
pyrethrins, alleth- 
rin, or synergist. 
Do not use malathion 
on animals less than 
1 month old. 





an 


*Formulation refers to 


(liquid); D a dust; WP a 


actual 


emulsifiable 


concentrate 


insecticide 


the 


state 
ettable 


wettable 


powder. 


powder 


S means a spray. 


with water 


of the insecticide as it is purchased: EC means emulsifiable concentrate 


Sprays, and also dips, are made by diluting 


Per cent refers to the concentration of the 
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soiled or fermenting wool making sheep 
less attractive to blow flies. Second, it 
permits shear cuts to heal before the 
fly season. 


Lambing early helps protect both 
ewes and lambs, since the ewe wool 
soiled by afterbirth and exposed um- 
bilical cords of lambs may attract 
flies. Further, early lambing often per- 
mits docking and castrating before 
blow flies become abundant. 


In Australia, where the blow fly prob- 
lem is severe, scientists have found that 
tail length is related to frequency of 
maggot infestation. Tails cut at a 
level which brings the tip of the tail be- 
tween a quarter and a half inch below 
the tip of the vulva give greatest pro- 
tection from blow flies. 


Insecticides not only control maggot 
infestations but also prevent them. 
When sheep receive accidental wounds 
or when growers perform necessary 
operations during the blow fly season, 
timely application of a smear called 
EQ-335 will do much to prevent blow 
fly infestation. This dressing, a liquid, 
is conveniently applied with a one-inch 
brush. Korlan smear can be used in a 
similar fashion. 

If sheep are still unshorn in late 
spring or if they scour during warm 
months, preventive applications of 
insecticidal sprays or dips are advis- 
able. Spraying with 0.5 per cent toxa- 
phene, 0.05 per cent lindane, or other 
insecticides shown in the accompany- 
ing table, effectively prevents blow fly 
damage. 

Frequently a wool grower will notice 
a few infested animals in a flock. He 
can treat these animals by hand with 
EQ-335 or Korlan 
smear, one part to nine parts of water, 


“washes.” Dilute 


Fig. 2. The larva or maggot (left) and 
the adult (right) of the black blow fly, a 
species that is commonly present in mag- 
got infestations of sheep. Courtesy 
USDA. 
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and wet the infested area and three 
inches around it. To take advantage 
of this recommendation, a wool grower 
has to purchase the insecticide before 
the blow fly season. Too often there 
is no really good medicant at hand 
when a maggot infestation is discovered. 
The owner resorts to something avail- 
able such as fuel oil or kerosene which 
controls the infestation but also greatly 
irritates an already weakened sheep. 


Sheep Bot Fly 


Unsolved sheep production problems 
are injury and loss caused by the 
sheep bot fly or head grub. Repellents 
applied to noses of sheep do not pre- 
vent the flies from depositing larvae in 
the nostrils. Using a lysol solution in 
the nasal passages is impractical for 
most growers because of several limita- 
tions of the method. 


Current research with systemic in- 
secticides such as dimethoate, Co-Ral, 
and Ruelene gives promise for the 
eventual control of this pest. These 
materials have provided an answer for 
the cattlemen’s fight to control grubs. 
Only shortage of time and scientific 
manpower has delayed a similar answer 
for the wool grower. 


In spite of its destructive habits, the 
sheep bot fly has an interesting life 
history. (Fig. 3). Females do not lay 
eggs but rather deposit tiny larvae in 
the nostrils of sheep. The small larvae 
or grubs craw! back into the nasal pas- 
sages feeding and moving about over 
the mucous membranes. Molting after 
about two weeks they craw! deeper into 
the and through small 
passages into the frontal 
these head cavities they molt once more 
and full-grown 
length of about one inch. 


nasal cavity 


sinuses. In 
reaching a 


become 


They then crawl back out the nose, 


Fig. 3. 


drop to the ground and pupate. After 
four to six weeks in the pupal stage, 
the adult sheep bot fly emerges to 
plague sheep, depositing young larvae 
in their noses. 

Scientists who have studied this pest 
believe its greatest damage to sheep is 
the annoyance caused by the adult 
flies. Sheep become nervous and con- 
stantly try to protect their nostrils from 
attack. They neither feed nor rest 
enough during the daytime and conse- 
quently fail to make normal growth. 


Another bot fly injury results from 
grubs infesting the nasal cavities. Ir- 
ritation causes the sheep to produce 
excessive mucus which flows to the 
nostrils and often accumulates in thick 
stringy masses. Sheepmen commonly 
call this condition snotty nose. Sheep 
find breathing difficult. Bacterial in- 


yasion of irritated areas causes further 
complications and some animals die. 


More Research Needed 


Although we have come a long way 
the past 25 years in discovering easier 
and more effective ways to control 
sheep pests, there still remain problems 
for which we have no practical answers 
and there still is room for improve- 
ment in many current control recom- 
mendations. 

We have already pointed out our lack 
of effective bot fly controls. We could 
also mention other unsolved problems 
such as those caused by the Rocky 
Mountain wood tick, mosquitoes, stable 
fly, and black flies. 

How fast we solve these problems will 
depend largely on the time devoted to 
their Wool can help 
speed control research by giving moral 


study. growers 
and political support to investigators 
of sheep parasites in state and federal 
laboratories. 


Life stages of the sheep bot fly, left to right, young larva, full-grown 


larva, puparium from which the adult has emerged, and the adult. Picture 


of adult courtesy USDA. 





On Target 


Sheep Industry Study To Pinpoint Solutions 


N a bold move to point the sheep in- 

dustry “On Target,” the directors of 
the American Sheep Producers Council 
on October 11 approved the hiring of 
one of the nation’s top management con- 
sultant firms to conduct a study of the 
sheep industry. 

The 39-member board of the nation- 
wide promotion organization, supported 
by sheep producers, approved the pro- 
posed study by McKinsey and Company, 
not only on the council’s promotion pro- 
gram but all facets of the sheep industry. 

Don Clyde of Heber City, Utah, presi- 
dent of the ASPC, said the study will 
be one of the most dynamic and complete 
ever made of the sheep industry in an 
effort to evaluate conditions within the 
industry and give it a new unity of 
purpose. 

McKinsey and Company will gather 
and evaluate all previous research made 
on the industry, study all facets of the 
industry and related industries. 

“This study will put the sheep industry 
on the right track by putting all seg- 
ments of the industry in their proper 
perspective,” Clyde said. “We must move 


in the same direction to have a successful 
sheep industry,” he added, “and this 
study will put not only promotion but 
other facets on the target.” 

“The sheep industry is on the go,” 
Clyde declared, “we have gone from 
words to action.” 

The study is expected to take from 
six to eight months. The preliminary 
report will be made at the ASPC’s annual 
meeting of delegates and directors on 
March 12 in Denver. 

Principal objective of this study is 
to strengthen the domestic sheep indus- 
try. The sheep industry through this 
study will have a broad view of its 
probable competitive position in the near- 
term future, and an analysis of the most 
effective way to strengthen the indus- 
try’s position. As another important ob- 
jective, the study will bring together 
all available data into an integrated re- 
port on the industry. 


Following completion of the study, 
emphasis will be placed on encouraging 
all interested groups to take constructive 
action for industry improvement. 


The study includes: 1) Evaluation, 
from a commercial point of view, of the 
place of the sheep industry and all its 
segments in the national economy; 2) 
Development for producers of a lamb and 
wool marketing program from producer 
through channels of distribution to the 
ultimate consumer; 3) Development of a 
program for the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council in support of the market- 
ing efforts of producers; and 4) Recom- 
mendations for improving the ASPC 
based on an appraisal of the effective- 
ness with which present activities are 
being conducted. 

The board in its semi-annual meeting 
also approved the framework of the bud- 
get for the next fiscal year, July 1, 1962, 
to June 30, 1963. The figure of $3,200,000 
for promotion and advertising and ad- 
ministration is the same as during the 
current fiscal year. 

New representative for the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture replacing O. V. 
Wells, is Frank ImMasche of the U.S. 
D.A.’s Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 





Ralph Calls For Strong 


and Bold Action 


TRONG and bold action to solve price 
‘J and income problems in many agri- 
cultural industries were called for by 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture James 
T. Ralph, October 10, in an address to 
members of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. He said farmers and 
ranchers should take advantage of the 
opportunity they have to work together 
to bring about more orderly marketing 
and eliminate uncertainties in the mar- 
ket. 

At the present time, he 
ment concern to maintain a market free 
from manipulation is evidenced by the 
recent action taken under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act to cite seven meat 
packers, three national food store chains 
and two lamb dealers for alleged price 
and restriction of competitive 


said, govern- 


control 
buying. 

“If agriculture is to prosper and to 
gain its fair share of the bounty it 
creates,” he said, “farmers must learn 
to strengthen their economic position so 
that they may be on an equal footing 
in their business dealings with other 
industries.” 
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Self-help stabilization programs, with 
use of marketing agreements and orders, 
he said, offer farmers the means to de- 
vise, develop and administer their own 
market stabilization programs. 

“The Department of Agriculture,” he 
said, “stands ready to review and advise 
on self-help plans with any industry 
group that wishes to develop a solution 
to its market problem.” 


27 States Share 


In Resource Receipts 


URING September, 27 states shared in 
a total of $21,608,543.80 in resource 
receipts from federal lands. 

The funds came from mineral 
revenues received during the six-months 
period ended June 30 and _ grazing 
leases, timber sales and other resource 
sales during the 1961 fiscal year. 

The bulk of the payments to the states 
consisted of $20,925,133.19 from _ bo- 
nuses, rentals and royalties from feder- 
al mineral leases (including oil and 
gas). The remaining $683,410.61 came 
from revenues for activities other than 
mineral leasing including receipts for 
grazing on public lands, public land 
timber sales and others. 


lease 


Wool-Lamb Promotion 


Deductions Set 


HE wool and lamb producers’ self- 

help promotion program under the 
National Wool Act will be financed by 
deductions made from payments for the 
1961 marketing year (April 1, 1961, 
through March 31, 1962), the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
October 6. 

Deduction rates will be 1 cent per 
pound from shorn wool payments and 
5 cents per hundred pounds of live- 
weight from unshorn lamb payments. 
These rates are the same as those made 
from payments received by producers 
from the inception of this program. The 
deductions will provide funds for ad- 
vertising, promotional and_ related 
market activities on wool and lamb. 

The promotion program is imple- 
mented by agreement between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and_ the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
providing for advertising, promotional 
and related marketing activities under 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
of 1954, as amended. 
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Some Suggestions 


For the Coming Year 


JITH winter nearly at hand another 
full cycle of the sheep business has 
almost come to a close. In my report to 
the annual convention of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association I am making 
the following suggestions on points that 
I think need to be followed up aggres- 
sively during the coming year: 

1. Now that the National Wool Act 
has been passed I propose that the 
National Wool Growers Association chan- 
nel its efforts more and more to becoming 
the singular voice for the wool growing 
industry. While this has been done in 
the past I feel that there is room for 
improvement in this area. I think that 
this is a point to be well considered by 
all the service organizations, including 
Wyoming. 

2. I feel that one of the greatest 
areas where we can be and in fact are 
right now being criticized is that of a 
sound aggressive public relations pro- 
gram on our public lands. I feel that 
we are being made to look like the devil 
himself when it comes to our grazing 
lands. I would hope that the American 
public will be fair enough to see that 
the public lands have not in the main 
suffered from the tenancy of the people 
who put their life’s toil in them and, in 
most cases every cent they have, to make 
them a better place outdoors at the end 
of their stewardship. 

3. I would encourage being aggressive 
in our support of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division of the Department of 
Agriculture in that the investigations 
now underway be carried out and that 
the complaints be followed up until the 
individual or firms involved are either 
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proven guilty or innocent and the entire 
matter cleared up. 

4. We should, in my opinion, take a 
strong stand as a state association and 
as an integral part of the national organ- 
ization with reference to the wilderness 
bill in the House during the next session 
of Congress. I think we should grab 
hold of this and not let go until the mat- 
ter is settled to our satisfaction. I find 
it hard to believe that so many western 
senators could vote for a bill like S.174. 
Realizing that the bill has been consider- 
ably watered down from its original 
form, we still must insist on an amend- 
ment to the Senate bill like that of the 
Allot-Hickey amendment. 

—Joe M. Donlin, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


Texas Association Moves 
To New Headquarters 
Offices 


ALL shearing has been completed and 
ranchmen- are 
going into the winter months with 
generally favorable range conditions. 
Most of the sheep and goat producing 
area has good surface moisture as a 
result of fall rain; however, we do have 
some counties that are becoming a 
little dry. 

Our association will be moving to a 
new headquarters office this month. 
The building has been a residence, is 
well constructed of adobe brick with 
Spanish style architecture, and will 
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Washington Wyoming 
furnish adequate space for office work 
and small meetings. The TS&GRA is 
growing in membership and activities 
and the present office space has proved 
to be inadequate. 

All our friends in the wool growers 
associations are cordially invited to 
drop by the office at 233 West Twohig 
should their business ever bring them 
to San Angelo. Also, we extend a cor- 
dial invitation to be with us for our 
annual convention, December 11-12-13 
in the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth. 
—Chas. Schreiner, III, President 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 


Unified Action Needed 
To Solve Sheep 
Industry Problems 


ECENT action by the directors of the 

American Sheep Producers Council 
in authorizing the hiring of a consult- 
ant to make a study to evaluate the 
sheep industry with the idea of pin- 
pointing factors which are contributing 
to unprofitable conditions is commend- 
able. Such an analysis should provide 
constructive actions whereby all seg- 
ments of the industry can cooperate to 
bring improvements. 

Effectiveness of any endeavor will 
still rest with wool growers who are 
a part in supporting their organizations. 
Individuals make up the membership 
of wool growers associations which are 
the only organizations along with the 
lambs marketed during the April 1, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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It was through Emgiration Canyon that the pioneers of 1847 first entered Salt Lake Valley, and from the entrance 
one may look over the valley which greeted the venturesome pioneers a century ago. A commemorative “This is the Place” 


monument was dedicated July 24, 1947, the centennial of the pioneers’ 


Photo Courtesy Salt 


arrival. 


Lake City Chamber of Commerce 


“THIS IS THE PLACE” 


A Short History Of Your 97th NWGA Convention State 


By: TOM KOROLOGOS 
David Evans & Associates 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


yg has been said the original streets 

of Salt Lake City were laid out 132 
feet wide to permit a wagon and team 
to turn around without having to back 
up 

This possibly is true, but be it fact 
or fiction, the wide streets and the ten- 
acre blocks of Salt Lake City clustered 
neatly within a scenic valley formed by 
the Rocky Mountains make Utah’s capi- 
tal one of America’s most beautifully 
situated cities. And thanks to the wide 
streets and huge blocks, Salt Lake City’s 
downtown area is perhaps one of the 
most practical anywhere for handling 
modern day traffic. 

The magnificent thoroughfares carry 
six lanes of traffic in addition to accom- 
modating street parking. The city 
blocks are big enough for any size retail 
store in addition to providing adequate 
parking facilities in the rear. As a re- 
sult, Salt Lake City never has ceased 
to grow ever since that day in 1847 
when Brigham Young and a party of 
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148 Mormon _ pioneers 
valley from the east side of town. 

The story of Salt Lake City and Utah 
essentially is the story of the Church 
Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon). Salt Lake City is the inter- 
national headquarters of the LDS 
Church and Mormon Temple Square is 
the focal point of the downtown area. 

The Mormon pioneers who came to 
Utah came to find a new home in which 
they would be protected from the haras- 
sing punishment they had endured in 
being forced out of Illinois and 
ouri. At the same time, they wanted to 
find a place where they could produce 
food and make for themselves a home 
and a commonwealth with independence 
and satisfaction. 

When you enter Salt Lake City, from 
almost any direction, the 
before you like a velvet carpet. 
This is a far cry from the nearly treeless 
expanse that greeted the 
valley was arid and the desert ground 
so hard, “you would break your plow” 
trying to turn the earth. 

But this was “Th: 
Mormons could bui 


of Jesus 


Miss- 


town spreads 


green 


pioneers. The 


Valley” where the 
1 their city. 


gazed at the 


First Anglo-Saxon Irrigation 


Thus those early pioneers began the 
first Anglo-Saxon irrigation in America 
and planted hundreds of shade trees. 
Today, Cottonwood and Box Elder trees 
line the city streets, and modern shops 
and buildings have replaced the pioneer 
logs and adobe. 

When the pioneers arrived, they came 
with scarcely enough provisions to feed 
themselves until the next harvest. They 
came prepared for agricultural industry. 
They brought plows, harrows, scythes, 
cradles and hand tools. They knew how 
to till the soil and plant, but they had 
lived in an area where the approximate 
annual precipitation reached 30 inches 
and they had never had the experience 
of artificially applying water in order 
to grow crops. 

They had come to a desert where the 
rainfall alone was insufficient to ma- 
ture most field crops. The actual annual 
rainfall was 10-16 inches and crops re- 
quire from 20 to 40 inches in order to 
mature. 

Settlements were made on streams, 
the pioneers knowing that without addi- 
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To All Sheep Producers: 











It is of the utmost importance that you 
read this annual report. We have made 
this report large and easily readable for 
one purpose, so’ that you will read it. 
Many of. the difficulties found in any 
large organization are often based on 



































misinformation or just a lack of infor- 





mation. The council’s board of directors 





feels that if sheep producers understood 4 
their program better, they would take a 
great deal of pride in its accomplishments. iy 


Promotion and advertising, it is appar- 
ent, cannot cure all the industry's head- 
aches. In’ fact, it was never intended to 
do so, only to fulfill its purpose of creat- 
ing greater demand for lamb and wool. 
This, we feel, it is doing. The many other 
problems of the industry cannot be solved 
through promotion and advertising, but 
they can be solved. 


ene 


_ 


gm 


Let’s look to the future with more en- 
thusiasm. Larger than normal slaughter- 
ing, drouth and other problems have ham- 
pered the sheep industry the past year 
and caused serious hardships, These prob- 
lems are not those of promotion and ad- 
vertising, although their effect is evident 





in all phases of the industry. 


This report covers al) aspects of the coun- 
cil’s activities, but in a very brief form. 
We hope you will show interest and pride i’ 
in your industry and your promotion pro- 
gram .. . enough interest and’ pride to 
start becoming better informed on all 
aspects of your industry. There is no 
better place to start than on the next page. 


AL Y hyde? 


Don Clyde, President 
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History of the ASPC-The American Sheep 
Producers Council was organizéd by the sheep industry Sep- 
tember 12, 1955, under Section.708 of the Naticnal Wool 
Act. The council was organized to give sheep producers a 
working promotion program that would help generate new 
interest in lamb and wool and expand the demand for these 
products which were fast slipping from public recognition, 
further restricting the outlets for the sheepmen’s products. 
It also offered for the first time a program in which all wool 
growers could participate, extending the responsibility and 
the benefits to all producers, not just a few. For the first 
time it afforded a promotion fund that was large enough to 
provide a strong impact through an organization designed 


for the job. 


Funds for this promotion and advertising program come from 
deductions on wool incentive payments. Each sheep producer 
contributes one cent per pound of shorn wool and five cents 
for each 100 pounds of unshorn lamb seld. This provides an 
annual budget of approximately $3,000,000, which is small 
compared to many other industries but large enough to do 
an effective job. 


The council is a sheep producer organization with 130 dele- 
gates representing every sheep producing section of the coun- 
try. Thirty-nine directors are elected from the delegate hody. 
The delegates and directors are selected by 20 state and area 
sheep councils and from national or regional sheep industry 


and farm organizations. 


Directors and delegates of the ASPC conduct their annual 
meeting on the second Monday of March. The semi-annual 
meeting of the board of directors is in the Fall to review 
the current program and set tentative budget limitations for 


the next fiscal year, which runs from July 1 to June 30. 


The ASPC is not a government agency, but the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does collect promotion funds from sheep 
producers by deducting these funds from incentive payments. 


The council is subject to audit by the USDA at least once a 
year and to an additional audit by an independent account- 


ing firm once a year. 


Sheep producers have twice in the past—1955 and in 1959— 
overwhelmingly approved their promotion program in na- 
tional referendums conducted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Sheep growers realize that the ASPC—within the limits of 
promotion and advertising—is moving the products of the 
sheep industry into channels of consumption. 











Your Promotion Team... 


The American Sheep Producers Council -It takes teamwork to 
make any promotion program do the job intended—putting products 
into channels of consumption. The team that does the work is com- 
posed of a staff of specialists in their field, whether it be promotion, 
publicity, advertising or merchandising.: The’ headquarters of the 
ASPC is in Denver, and the staff includes four departments, the 
administrative staff and a statistical section. 


Administration —the hub around which the promotion work is 
geared for maximum efficiency. Its principal duty is to supervise and 
direct programs, personnel and budget as approved 
by the board of directors, all of whom are sheep- 
men. The administrative department includes the 
executive secretary, J, M. (Casey) Jones, his assist- 
ant, Thomas Greenan, the assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Eunice Gray, a bookkeeper, and a secretary. 


Lamb Merchandising - includes the director, Kenneth E. Quast, 
his assistant, Gene Blish, and a staff of 15 fieldmen who cover two or 
more promotion. cities. The merchandising de- 
partment has the responsibility of contacting 
packers, retailers, hotels, restaurants and insti- 
tutions to inform them of your program for 
i lamb, and encourage their participation in the 
"program. 

Consumer Sales for Lamb and Wool - this department consists 
of a director, Mrs. Evadna. Hammersley, four regional: coordinators, 
specialists in home economics who direct the work of 33 home econo- 
mists-for lamb and 3) fashion specialists for wool in key cities 
throughout the country. The Consumer Sales Department’s responsi- 
bility is;to work at the local level to provide 
consumers with the “know-how” in preparing 
and serving lamb, and the sewing, buying and 
care of wool. A vital part of this department is 
the Home Sewing Department. for wool with 
Mrs. Gladys Chapitis as supervisor. 


Advertising of Lamb and Wool — heading up ‘the Advertising De- 
partment is the director, Ted Gomolak, and his assistant, Al Fisbeck. 
This department works with the’ council’s advertising agency, Potts- 
Woodbury, Inc., to create and develop sound programs for advertising 
lamb and wool and the proper placement of this 
advertising in newspapers, magazines and on radio 
and television. The Advertising Department also 
shares the responsibility of developing merchan- 
dising tools, such as posters, reprints of ads and 
printing ofvrecipe folders for use by retail outlets. 














Education and Information this department has as its director 
Dick Biglin, and is responsible for news concerning the council, plus 
many other functions that relate to other departménts, such as the 
preparation of pamphlets and brochures, includ- 
ing this annual report; assist in the development 
of motion pictures for both lamb and wool and 
the distribution of these ‘films; develop educa- 
tional exhibits, film slides, the writing of speeches 
‘i and other communication material. 

Statistical Section — headed by Charles Wooldridge, is responsible 
for developing statistical material that is essential to the council in 
planning its promotion programs. ; 
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Membership in the ASPC 
is divided into two groups: 


Class I members consist of 20 state and area sheep 
councils formed by sheep and wool groups. All sheep 
growers who receive an incentive payment are actually 
members of the ASPC. Each council is allowed one 
delegate for each $25,000, or major fraction thereof, 
paid into the promotion fund, and one director for 
each $100,000, or major fraction thereof. 

Class II members serve the sheep industry on an ex- 
tensive national or regional basis. All major organiza- 
tions that serve the sheep industry have full opportunity 
to. participate. 

There are now 130 delegates to the ASPC, and 39 of 
these delegates also serve as directors on the Council 
board of directors. All delegates and directors are 
wool and lamb producers, 





CLASS Il MEMBERS 

Delegates Directors 
National Wool Growers Ass’n 
National Wool Marketing Corp. 
National Grange 
National Farmers Union 
National Livestock Producers 
National Lamb Feeders Ass'n 
Pacific Wool Growers 
Midwest Wool Mktg. Cooperative 
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Organizational Chart 


AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


20 State and dl Sheep Councils 
8 Class I! Organizations 
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The 
American Lamb 
Council — The American Lamb 


Council is the promotion and advertising 


arm of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil. The title American Lamb Council is 
used in dealing with the food trade and 
consumers in order to clearly define the 
product being promoted. In most instances, 
the same supervisory personnel is used for 
both lamb and wool. 

The Lamb Proiaotion and Advertising 
Advertising and promotion of lamb pre- 


sents many problems that are not usually om 
ae + ee 


found in the promotion of a product. 
are many areas of low lamb consumptio: 
principally the Rocky Mountain area, fh 
Midwest and the South. Lamb has - 









consumption for decades, with. about 1 ‘ 
of the lamb eaten in the New England State 

the New York City area and Califora 
Many persons in other areas simply do nc 
know about lamb, including meat retailer 
To overcome this restricted market, e = 
council promotes in 36 major cities acr pee on é ' “ 





the country. Started this year is an/ Spee * in Ha 


panded promotion program in those 
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new outlet for lamb with a hoped-for in- 
crease in returns to producers. Eleven cities 
were added, and all cities were designated 
by packers to offer the greatest potential for 
increased sales of lamb. ‘ 
ee San FrancideotOak! and 
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uts is the pre-carved shoulder. The Council 
promotes 44 favorite lamb cuts to encourage use of the whole carcass. 





Lamb Merchandising - witha staff 
of 15 fieldmen, provides personal contact with packers, retailers, 
hotels, restaurants and institutions in 36 cities. Each fieldman 
covers two or more cities, constantly promoting lamb use. 

The merchandising program is a highly important part of the 
over-all promotion picture. The fieldmen work to create 
interest in the promotion of lamb by contacting packers, to tell 
them of the advertising which will be done by the council, 

and to assure that an adequate supply of lamb will be available. 
Through packers, the council adds impact to its promotion 
punch by having the packer salesmen promoting lamb sales to 
retailers. Fieldmen conduct sales training meetings for 

packer salesmen and lamb cutting demonstrations to acquaint 
them with the 44 cuts of lamb available. 

The council’s work with retailers provides one of the most 
comprehensive merchandising programs ever developed. The 
fieldmen call on retailers and headquarters of chain 

stores to tell thefn about the council’s program and encourage 
retailers to tie-in with the lamb promotion in their own 
advertising and promotion efforts. The council’s lamb 
merchandising men provide retailers with lamb posters and 
recipe folders for their customers; they advise retailers 

on cutting and merchandising of lamb to create an interest 

in a wide variety of lamb cuts. 

Eight of the council’s lamb merchandising men are cutting 
specialists. This demonstration of lamb cutting to meat 
retailers is highly successful in creating greater interest in lamb 
among the men who first must be interested in the 

product if they are going to be expected to promote it. 

To encourage further participation in the promotion of 

lamb, the council provides a free color mat service for 
retailers, enabling them to run lamb features in full color 

at a minimum cost. 

The council also provides photos for retailers to use in 
illustrating lamb cuts or dishes in their ads. 

One of the most popular education tools for meat cutters 
developed by the council is a 144-page, fully illustrated af 
Lamb Cutting and Merchandising Manual. More than 3,000 poe a gages 4ART 
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of these manuals have been purchased by meat retailers. rene LAMD SHARE 

To supply information on lamb to packers and retailers in , or ' w to Cook Them 
those areas where the merchandising men cannot reach, the : 
council has developed two trade films, one designed to sila PB asarkanibsirnce 
show meat cutters how to break a lamb carcass and the other a 
shows how to merchandise and display lamb. 

No segment of the food trade is overlooked for lamb. 

Merchandising men call on hotels, restaurants and institutions 

to urge the use of lamb. The fieldmen also call on railroads, 

airlines and steamship lines, plus giving demonstrations to 

thousands of consumers on free television time. 

In just one year, your lamb merchandising men have 

contacted 20,246 retailers, including headquarters of chains, 

voluntary groups and independents, plus 6,000 key 

people at food industry meetings. One hundred and ninety-two 

lamb cutting demonstrations in the last fiscal year were 

given for 5,180 meat cutters and meat department managers. 

The council has distributed 1,280,446 lamb posters to 


retailers and 17 million recipe folders for their customers. 
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Consumer Sales Department- 


Consumer Sales does the personal contact work directly with 
consumers for lamb. This department consists of the department 
director, four regional supervisors or coordinators and 33 lamb home 
economists who work on a part-time basis in the promotion cities. 
Thirteen of these home economists for lamb also work as 

fashion specialists on wool. 


The home economists work with a variety of groups and individuals. 
They cooperate with other home economists from other firms; give 
in-store demonstrations serving taste samples of lamb; conduct 
cooking schools and lectures on lamb to women’s groups and civic 
clubs; give food demonstrations for college students majoring in food 
service; act as guest instructors in high school home economics 
classes; conduct workshops for extension leaders and 4-H club 
leaders; arrange for various types of displays and work closely with 
schools and colleges in their city. In addition, the home economists 
make frequent appearances on radio and television to promote lamb. 


In the past fiscal year, the lamb home economists have encouraged 
thousands who have never used lamb before in their regular meal 
planning to include lamb often in their menus. They have made 
personal contacts with consumers showing them how to prepare and 
serve lamb. They contacted educators, food editors, school lunch 
supervisors and institution dietitians. 


Particular emphasis is placed on the education of the younger 
generation to use lamb. For this reason, excellent educational material 
has been developed, including a set of slides entitled “Know Your 
Lamb” and a teaching guide to accompany the slides. In the first 

six months, more than 5,000 requests were received. 


Said to be one of the finest teaching aids for schools is the series 

“9 Lessons in Lamb” developed by the Consumer Sales Department. 
In the past fiscal year, 15,835 copies of this series were distributed 

to teachers. 

Lamb charts showing the various cuts derived from the carcass in 
notebook size also are another valuable teaching aid on lamb. 

To give basic information to teachers on lamb cookery, the council 
also provides a teacher’s manual entitled “Teaching Lamb Cookery.” 
The council has developed many recipe folders, plus two lamb 
cookbooks, “Enjoyable Meals with Lamb” and “The Lamb Cookbook.” 
Despite the fact that the council promotes in 36 major market areas, 

it extends the coverage nationwide through the use of motion 
pictures. During the past year, the council’s five motion picture 

films were viewed by 16,175,942 persons. 

The growing awareness of lamb by the American public can be seen in 
this scoreboard of success by the home economists, For the fiscal year : 


4,505 telephone contacts for lamb 
6,531 personal calls on educators, food editors and others 


2,125 group demonstrations on lamb cookery with 
an audience of 126,360 


216 radio and television appearances before a 
total audience of 8,944,950 


562,036 pieces of printed matter distributed, including 
lamb tecipe folders. 
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Lamb Advertising - Lamb advertising is 
a vital tool in the council’s program for lamb. Advertising 

is not merely a communications with the consumer. In fact, the 
success of an ad is determined long before it appears 

before the public. It is merchandised to packers and retailers, 
restaurant operators and hotels by the council’s merchandising 
fieldmen along with colorful in-store posters of lamb dishes 

and recipe folders. Planned advertising—well merchandised—- 
can be the least expensive way to generate trade support. 


Every lamb promotion is based on the most accurate and 
thorough information available as to supply, and cuts in season— 
such as shish kebab for outdoor cooking and lamb stew 

for a winter dish. The two major promotions are “Lamb Time 
U.S.A.” in the fall at the peak period of supply and “Cook 

Up a Lamb Feast” during the early part of the year to coincide 
with the heavy feeder season. 


As the ad appears in newspapers it “pre-sells” the values of lamb 
so that the consumer will be drawn to the product. The 

council’s advertising introduces the consumer to all the cuts, 
with specific emphasis on the lesser known cuts. It also 

instructs her on proper preparation, carving and even ideas 

for utilizing leftover lamb. 


The basic advertising force for lamb under the council’s 
program is newspapers. Spectacular full page, full color ads 
dramatize the delicious, nutritious values of lamb. 


In addition to the color ads, the council uses half-page 
black and white ads, with each ad featuring one cut and a 
recipe for this cut. 


Radio and television also are used in some markets. 

Currently the council sponsors the highest rated network show 
in radio, the Don McNeill Breakfast Club. In addition, 

local radio and television commercials are used to supplement 
the newspaper advertising, 


One out of every four meals is eaten away from the home. This 
emphasizes the importance of reaching persons who dine 

out. This year the council has scheduled ads that dramatize 

the elegance of dining out. Coupled with preprints of these two 
ads, the council mails out a set of large quantity recipe 

cards to approximately 25,000 restaurants, hotels and restaurant 
associations promoting a variety of lamb dishes in the 

“Golden Opportunity With Lamb” series. 


Educational aids to teachers of home economics are another 
important phase of the council’s work. Testimony to the 
effectiveness of the council’s advertising program is the fact that 
for three straight years the ASPC ads in the magazine 

“‘What’s New In Home Economics” have set all time records 
for drawing requests for educational materials from 

teachers across the nation. 


In addition, the council advertises to nutritionists, hospital 
dietitians and school lunch purchasing agents. 
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Lamb Publicity- Operating under the Consumer 
Sales Department is the function of product publicity—the supplying 
of recipes, stories and photographs of lamb dishes to food editors of 
newspapers, radio, television and magazines. This is a vital part of 
the council’s program at a minimum cost. Food editors use this ma- 
terial without charge. Because the council advertises lamb, consider- 
ably more of this free publicity is used. The editorial space given to 
lamb would cost literally millions of dollars if estimated on the basis 
of advertising space costs. 

Included in this program for lamb publicity is a continuing program 
of recipe development for lamb, both for consumers and for volume 
feeding restaurants and institutions. 


To illustrate the tremendous impact that this phase of the council’s 
program offers for lamb, during the past fiscal year, 701 newspapers 
featured lamb on their food pages and these newspapers have a total 
circulation of 1,274,606,000. 


National magazines featured lamb 116 times in the year. Their circu- 
lation—175,818,000. 


Adding further impact for lamb through product publicity was the 
use of material by 13 television stations and 26 radio stations. 


The council’s product publicity program works with producers of 
other food items. In the 12-month period the council cooperated 
with 35 producers of non-related food items in getting added pub- 
licity for lamb. 
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The American Wool Council = For the first 
time in its history, the United States sheep industry has a strong voice in 
the promotion of wool loomed in America. This voice of the producer is the 
American Wool Council, which is simply the trade name given to the American 
Sheep Producers Council in dealing with consumers and the wool trade. 


The American Wool Council was put into operation July 1, 1960, to give com- 
plete attention to the promotion of American loomed wool and thus fulfill a 
need that has been sadly lacking. American mills and manufacturers of wool 
are the only outlets for wool produced in this country. The American Wool 
Council gives the promotion punch and a unity of purpose needed to halt the 
decline of the American textile industry. Wool goods produced outside the 
United States rob the textile industry of income, jobs and outlets, thus reduc- 
ing the outlets for wool grown in the United States. 


In the past fiscal year the American Wool Council has taken tremendous 
strides in injecting new enthusiasm into the wool trade with a program of 
advertising and promotion that reaches every segment of the industry, as 
well as the consumer. 


The program, briefly, consists of a field staff of 33 fashion specialists, who 
work in the promotion cities, and an advertising program which works through 
the whole series of processing, designing and manufacturing in order to have 
them produce and buy wool items the council will be promoting. Every wool 
garment advertised is in stock in many stores across the country. 


Besides promoting wool products produced in America, and cultivating 
new outlets for wool, the American Wool Council also has lent its efforts to 
uniting all segments of the wool industry from the producer to the mills and 


manufacturers. 


The American Wool Council works closely with three major wool groups, 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, Woolknit Associates and the Wool Bureau. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS OF AMERICA is the promotional voice of 
the American woolen and worsted industry. The American Wool Council 
contributed $75,000 the past fical year to WAWA, and this sum is matched 
by other segments of the wool trade. It is representative of mills, suppliers 
and wool growers. WAWA’s job: to overcome the false assumption that im- 
ported wool fabrics and garments are superior to domestically produced 
goods, and to boost American-made wool products through publicity and 
public relations activities. 


WOOLKNIT ASSOCIATES is the promotional force for wool knit goods, 
representing most of the American wool knitters and yarn manufacturers. 
The American Wool Council provided $65,000 during the past fiscal year 
on a matching fund basis. Woolknit Associates distributes publicity on wool 
knit and woven wool fashions and photos to newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, presents fashion shows, publicity features and sales 


manuals and buyers’ guide. 


WOOL BUREAU represents foreign wool producers and conducts a program 
of wool research and advertising. The American Wool Council and the Wool 
Bureau work closely together through their coordinating council in order that 
there will be no duplication of effort and that the broadest possible coverage 
will be given to wool. 





American Wool Council. . - 


Consumer Sales for Wool- 
To educate the consumer about wool, the AWC has a field staff 
of 31 fashion specialists, 13 of whom also work on lamb. 
The fashion specialists have three principal areas of responsi- 
bilities: 1) to conduct sales training meetings for sales personnel 
in retail stores, 2) to conduct a program of merchandising by 
contacting retail stores to encourage their participation in the 
council’s promotions and advertising efforts. It is here that the 
fashion specialists contact the sales managers and promotion 
people in the stores to tell them what fashions in American 
loomed wool will be featured in the coming season and to show 
these people what the council will be advertising and how they 
may tie in with their own advertising and promotion efforts. 
3) a program of education on wool for schools, colleges and 
adult groups such as women’s clubs. 
As is the case with lamb, educational materials are developed 
for wool by the council. One of the most successful pieces of 
educational material offered by the council through the maga- 
zine, “What's New in Home Economics?”, was the “9 Lessons 
in Wool”. Also distributed for teachers’ use are copies of the 
pamphlets, “Let’s Sew With Wool”, and “Pressing and Care of 
Your Wool Wardrobe”. For general distribution to consumers, 
the department has developed two pamphlets, “Why America’s 
Best Dressed Women Prefer Wool”, and “Pressing Your Wool 
Wardrobe”. For education of school pupils and college stu- 
dents, the council developed nine educational pamphlets and a 
wool processing chart. 
Thousands of educators and organization leaders are contacted 
every year during national conventions at ASPC exhibit booths. 
Both lamb and wool exhibits are provided by the Education 
and Information Department. 
As part of the sales training program, the council has developed 
pamphlets and sales training cards plus a sales training film 
strip on wool to educate sales personnel in the basic advantages 
that only wool can give. 
Indicative of the tremendous interest created by the council’s 
coordinators and fashion specialists for wool during the past 
fiscal year are the following contacts and presentations: 

4,152 telephone contacts 

1,767 calls on educators 

2,221 contacts at retail stores 

1,160 demonstrations and talks before groups with a 

total audience of 43,685 
79 appearances on radio and television with an 
estimated audience of over 5 million 
119,149 pieces of printed material on wool distributed 
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Wool Advertising - The wool ad- 


vertising program conducted by the American Sheep 
Producers Council under ihe division known as American 
Wool Council is accomplishing excellent results. Pro- 
moting a raw material is no easy task. Generally, con- 
sumers are quite indifferent toward fibers. The consumer 
is most interested in fashion, color, styling, performance 
and easy care. Retailers feel the same way. 

In order of importance, however, is the effectiveness of 
the program in stimulating textile mills and apparel man- 
ufacturers to increase their use of wool, Apparel fabrics 
are manufactured a year previous to their availability to 
the public in the form of finished garments. 

The council’s wool program is “mill-oriented”. Each ad 
is carefully planned and has a special significance to the 
mill whose fabrics will be featured and to the garment 
manufacturer whose fashions will be featured. The ad 
becomes a selling tool for each of these segments. 

The consumer program is divided into two parts: Ads 
sponsored by the American Wool Council and ads spon- 
sored on a joint basis with mills and manufacturers. Cur- 
rently the ratio is approximately 40% council funds to 
60% funds from mills and manufacturers. 

The consumer advertising program uses national maga- 
zines and Sunday Supplements. Each AWC ad is part of 
a package with each promotion having a particular theme. 
With each promotion the council provides retailers mer- 
chandising kits. A typical kit includes posters, banners, 
small display pieces, ideas for retail ads, window display 
suggestions and the manufacturer’s information sheet. 
The council’s major promotions include back-to-school in 
late summer, fall wool promotion for women, men and 
children, an American designer promotion in the fall and 
a spring promotion on light weight wools. 

Every ad talks about one or more of the natural advan- 
tages of wool. Each ad also carries a slogan line “There’s 
Nothing Newer in Fashion than Natural Wool Loomed 
(or knitted) in America.” 

The trade press in the apparel industry jis vitally impor- 
tant. News about the council’s promotional plans, market 
forecasting and general wool fashion information is dis- 
seminated to the manufacturing and retail trade through 
Women’s Wear Daily and Daily News Record. 

The council schedules a 16-page full color poster-type ad 
in the September issue of “What's New In Home Eco- 
nomics?” This is the outstanding publication in its field. 
It reaches approximately 60,000 home economics teachers 
of high schools and colleges. 

Scientific Developments — New processes that enhance 
the natural characteristics of wool are included in the 
work of the council. Some of these new developments 
are permanent pleating and creasing, permanent moth- 
proofing, stain resistant finishes, and machine washability. 
The council gives promotion assistance to firms who have 
utilized these processes. 
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“The American W ool Grower 





can be proud of his wool 


promotion program. It’s the 


very first such program 
that has been beneficial to 
the textile manufacturing 
industry—and should result 


in improving wool’s position 





in the market.” 





Edwin Wilkinson, President 


National Association of 





Wool Manufacturers 

















Make It Yourself With 
Wool Contest | 


This popular contest grew, from 22 states participating to a 
nationwide conitest-in 1961. It is sponsored by the American Wool 
Council in cooperation with the women’s auxiliary of the 

National Wool Growers Association.: Direct supervision of the 
contest is under the Home Sewing division of the-Consumer 

Sales Department. | Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, as. the Supervisor of Home 
Sewing, directs the contest in cooperation with the auxiliary. 


Teenage girls are the principal entries in this contest which is 
designed to acquaint future homemakers with the advantages of 
sewing with: wool and ‘the advantages of wearing wool for 
fashion, beatty’and comfort; In the first three months following 
the announcement of the contest in April} 1961, more than 

1,000: inquiries haye been received from young girls requesting 
entry blanks. 


The contest is. conducted on a district and'state or area basis with 
the finalists competing each year at the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association. All of the garments entered 
in the contést must be made of 100% wool loomed in America. 


Through the cooperation of many national manufacturers of fabrics 
and sewing accessories, the contest offers an afray of 
outstanding prizes. Among the awards are sewing accessories, 
machines, educational materials, scholarships, savings bonds, 
hundreds of yards of Ameéri¢an loomed wool material, educational 
trips and the grand prize an all-expense ppd trip for the 

junior and senior winners. 


The contest is on the approved list-of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. . 


The tremendous volume.of work which must be done in 
organizing the contest is reflected in these figures. Mailings were 
made to 14,304 educators, 4-H, home demonstration agents 

and individuals; 6,176 letters from contestants. were answered: 
1,485 letters were. written to contestants who had submitted 

entry forms; 2, 148 packages of promotion material were sent to 
contest directors, schools and stores ‘since April 1, 1961 — 

an average of 86 packages’a week: 4,200 letters to district and 
state directors, giving details on the. contest. The Home 

Sewing division sent out an average of 262 letters‘ a day the 
first six months of the. contest period: 


In addition, the Home Sewing iisielin develops : many 
educational ‘tools includinga 16mm seks film on the contest 
entitled “Designs on You.” 


Cost of the contest for the past Vbat was ‘approximately 
$125,000; of which $65,000 was administered ‘by the Auxiliary: 
The remaining portion of the budget was used for salaries, 


materials, postage, equipment, expensés’ for) mr winners’ sis 
and costs at the pater contest, - 
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Statement of Income and Expenses 


Balance Sheet 


June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in bank, checking accounts... 
Cash in banks, savings accountse0 
Marketable securities, at cost... 


Receivables: 
Accrued interest receivable 2 
Travel advances to employees. 
Other 


Deposit 


LIABILITIES 


Acevents payeBless2. Se oi es 
Holding account for “Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 


Fund Balance: 
Balance at beginning of year... 
Excess of income over expenses for year... 


**$117,579.09 received from CCC June 29; books closed a 30, 1961 





Year ended June 30, 1961 
INCOME: 


Grower incentive payments.00 
Interest . 
Sales of oduitinie and: orien fton + meakdabat ad ‘pilatetiontoes 


EXPENSES: 


Doard'al Diteciore ss 
Equipment .. ‘ bite 
Employee Benefit Plan. Sis 
Administrative Department. 

Statistical Analysis Section ih ROS 
Education and Information Department... 
Consumer Sales Department. “ “a 
Lamb. Merchandising Department—..2. 
Advertising Department... Pi ea es: =. 
New York Office for Wool. ng el es eRe 
Lamb Advertising and Promotion Eusbaee’ al 
Wool-Advertising and Promotion Expense... 









Excess of Income Over Expenses................... 








Budget 


July I, 1961 through June 30, 1962 


Board of Directors’ Expenses 
Equipment .. a Dea 
Employee Benefit Plan. EE I eR as Me NR Fae 
General Operating Expense... 
Administrative Department 2... es 
Statistical Analysis Section. 
Education and Information Departunest:: BS Ee 
Consimer Sales Department. oa 
Lamb Merchandising Department... 
Advertising Department... pe Ea OS, 
New York Office of American Wool Cowell 
Lamb Advertising, and Promotion Expenses... 
Wool] Advertising and Promotion Expenses 
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...$ 15,100.00 
10,000.00 
746.11 25,846.11 
Be the: ere 425.00 
$3,690,247.04 
$ 120,874.63 
2,300.00 
—~--$3,405,773, 75 
_ 161,298.66.  3,567,072.41 
$3,690,247.04 




















$3,017,579.09 

152,999.76 

ESP ATL 3,466.42 

$3,174,045.27 
$ © 34,942.25 
5,246.41 
13,131.67 
100,603.31 
8,876.20 
63,259.38 
306,563.20 
430,735.06 
34,339.82 
39,623.48 
972,965.37 

. 1,002,460:46 _ 3,012,746.61 

$ 161,298.66 

$ 35,000.00 






































The American Sheep Producers 
Council reflects the sheep producers’ 
sincere intent and desire to do 
something for himself. This intent 
and desire is particularly important 
in this day of severe competition, 
and is recognized as a necessary part 
of progress by the leaders in 
industry and government. Nothing 
great was ever accomplished without 
enthusiasm, The foundation and 
structure for greatness was born to 
the sheep industry ...now its need 


is enthusiasm. 
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tional water, gardens and field crops 
could not be matured. They built diver- 
sion dams, canals, laterals, flumes and 
levees in order to divert the water from 
the streams into the land. The efforts 
were community efforts because of the 
time and cost involved. 


They had to examine the behavior of 
water and its tendency to soak up the 
banks of a newly constructed canal; 
they had to cope with water rights and 
they had to devise new methods of 
building structures to store and divert 
the water. 


Small canals for irrigation had been 
carried on in other localities such as 
in the San Diego Mission in California 
and in small tracts by the Indians living 
on the Virgin River. Gardens had been 
irrigated in Oregon and Washington, 
but after a few attempts these processes 
were abandoned. 


Therefore, the Salt Lakers’ effort 
can safely be interpreted as the first 
attempt of a community organization 
to take water from streams and apply 
it to the land. 


These water development plans gave 
a much needed boost to the early Utah 
livestock industry. This industry was to 
grow tremendously from those meager 
beginnings to the first stampede west 
by the livestock men. Shortly after 
Brigham Young and his original pioneer 
party started their first movement a 
company of 1,553 additional persons 
left winter quarters. They brought 580 
wagons, 2,213 oxen, 124 horses, 887 
cows, 358 sheep, 716 chickens and 35 
hogs. Later statistics of livestock driven 
by the pioneer wagons show that in the 
five companies arriving in 1848 there 
were 654 sheep brought into Salt Lake 
Valley. 


Sheep—Important Factor 


Sheep became an important factor 
in every home, both to furnish meat for 
the family and wool for the making of 
quilts, blankets and clothing. It was 
the common custom of early pioneers to 
keep small flocks of sheep on the farm- 
stead. 


A census of 1860 showed 37,332 sheep 
and 43,960 cattle were in the valley. 
In 1870 the totals showed 559,672 sheep 
and 190,934 cattle. 


About 1870 sheep began to arrive into 
the state in large numbers. Spanish 
Merinos were introduced from California 
and fine wool rams from Ohio. Long- 
wooled animals came from Canada and 
Kentucky. 

In 1883 there were about 450,000 
sheep sheared averaging some 5 pounds 
of fair quality wool to the fleece. About 
a fourth of that wool was used locally 


November, 1961 


by the woolen factories and the remain- 
ing three-fourths to outside markets. 

For a period during the early develop- 
ment of the state, sheep were tax exempt 
and capital was rather freely invested 
in the enterprise. Some of the largest 
herds were developed in Cache Valley 
and the industry spread generally 
throughout Utah extending into Wash- 
ington County in the southwest corner 
of the state. 

Today sheep raising holds a dominant 
position in Utah and has been the basis 
of many fortunes and for the develop- 
ment of many other enterprises. In 1960 


FACTS ABOUT UTAH 


The word “Utah” means 
“Top of the Mountains,” 
and was derived from the 
Ute Indian language. 

Area: 84,916 square miles— 
345 miles north and south 
(average); 275 miles east 
and west (average). 

Population: 881,000. 

State Emblem: Beehive, sig- 
nifying industry. 

State Song: “Utah, We Love 
Thee.” 

State Flower: Sego Lily. 

State Tree: Blue Spruce. 

State Bird: Seagull. 

National Parks: Two (Zion 
and Bryce). 

National Monuments: Eight. 

National Forests: Ten. 


the production of wool was 11,950,000 
pounds valued at $4,600,000. 

The livestock industry also’ has 
grown considerably. In 1960 the cattle 
population of the state was 726,000 
valued at $97,284,000. The milch cow 
population was 107,000 valued at $21,- 
186,000. The sheep population was listed 
at 1,275,000 valued at $20,788,000. 

And from that day when Brigham 
Young looked across the valley and said, 
“This is the place,” little did he dream 
that Salt Lake City would become the 
population center of Utah... the geo- 
graphical center of the eleven western 
states ... the commercial, industrial and 
financial center of the Intermountain 
region... the mining, smelting and re- 
fining center of the West .. . “The Center 
of Scenic America.” 


Budget Allocations Set 


For Vibriosis Researeh 


T the recent meeting of the Vibriosis 
£&% Committee held in Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, August & and 9 the following 
budget allocations were set up for vib- 
riosis research during the fiscal year 
1962-63: 

Colorado, $7,300; Idaho, $4,930; Mon- 
tana, $10,100; Utah, $6,170; Wyoming, 
$5,500; trust fund for travel, $1,000 
total $35,000. 

Gordon Robertstad (Wyoming) was 
named as chairman of the 1962 regional 
vibriosis meeting which will be held 
in Logan, Utah, July 31-August 1. V. 
A. Miller (Colorado) was named vice- 
chairman and Blaine McGowan (Cali- 
fornia), secretary. 
technical committee mem- 
bers are: William J. Pistor, Arizona; 
Blaine McGowan, California; V. A. 
Miller, Colorado; Floyd Frank and A. 
H. Caine, Idaho; E. A. Tunnicliff, Mon- 
tana; M. L. Miner, Utah; F. K. Bracken, 
Washington; J. O. Tucker, Wyoming; 
A. H. Frank, National Animal Disease 
Laboratory, Ames, Iowa; C. H. Thomp- 
son, Jr., State Experiment Stations 
Division, Washington, D. C. D. E. 
Jasper, California, a member of the 
western regional directors, served as 
administrative advisor to the technical 
committee. 

Others attending and participating 
in the Bozeman meeting were: A. K. 
Kuttler, Idaho Sheep Commission; R. E. 
Huffman, Montana Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station; W. W. Hawkins, Jr., B. 
D. Firehammer, Hadleigh Marsh, M. L. 
Gray, H. D. Parker, S. Young and K. A. 
Vaska, Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory; D. Ryan, S. Sharman and 
T. Matsuoka, Montana Livestock San- 
itary Board; Gordon Robertstad, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; D. G. Waldhalm, 
University of Idaho; J. Ogg, Colorado 
State University and I. D. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Queensland. 


Vibriosis 


Oops! Wrong Name 


UE to a misunderstanding the article 

entitled “The Place of Sheep in 
Nebraska” which was used on page 16 
of the October National Wool Grower 
was credited to the wrong author. The 
name of the author was given as Dr. 
Clanton but the manuscript was actual- 
ly written by Ted H. Doane, Extension 
Animal Husbandman, University of Ne- 
braska. Our sincere apologies are ex- 
tended to Mr. Doane. 
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Aerial view of world’s most modern veterinary research center 
built ‘at Ames, Iowa, at a cost of $16.5 million. 


occupies a 318-acre tract and contains 33 fire-proof buildings. 
Livestock and poultry diseases now cost Americans more than 
$1.4 billion each year. USDA Photo. 


The center 


Research team at work in one of the 32 isolated laboratory units. 
Left to right, technician Jim Hardy weighs speciman, bacteriol- 
ogist Joe Sanger measures sulfuric acid under fume hood and 
Jim Rounds, technician, weighs autoclave. 
staff includes research veterinarians and other biological scien- 


The laboratory’s 


tists, as well as physicists. USDA Photo. 


A New Era of Hope in Disease Eradication 


U. S. Department of Agricul- 
new $1614 million National 
Animal Disease Laboratory at Ames, 
Iowa, is looked upon as signaling a 
new era of hope that serious losses 
from animal diseases in the United 
States can be eliminated. 

The new Ames research center repre- 
sents USDA’s second major step in its 
effort to modernize animal disease re- 
search in the U.S. The first was the 
opening in 1956 of the $10 million 
laboratory at Plum Island, L. L, N. Y., 
for research on foreign diseases that 
threaten U. S. livestock. Research on 
animal parasites will continue at US- 
DA’s Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland, Auburn, Alabama, 
and other field locations where it has 
been conducted for many years. 

Animal disease research facilities in 
Washington, D. C., Beltsville and Au- 
burn, however, are being replaced by 
the new national laboratory. 

The Ames laboratory will serve a 
great need in a changed world. In spite 
of advances in veterinary science and 
gains in know!edge of animal diseases 
since USDA, in 1883, first undertook to 
do battle against them, the fight is be- 
coming an increasingly difficult one. 

The very efficiency that has been de- 
veloped through research for the U. S. 
livestock industry creates its own diffi- 
culties, Department scientists say. For 
example, the incidence of bovine tu- 
berculosis is low enough to take pride 
in but still high enough to be danger- 
ous. The remaining traces of the dis- 
ease are now difficult to detect and 


wipe out. 


HE 
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Modern Traffic Creates Difficulties 


Modern traffic in livestock and poul- 
try also creates difficulties. Producers 
today must cope with many diseases to 
which herds and flocks in the U.S. were 
not exposed 75 years ago. Modern trans- 
portation and marketing mingle animals 
from different parts of the U.S. and 
increase the chance of exposure. A 
steer today may live in three or four 
states before it is slaughtered. It took 
15 years for hog cholera to spread 
throughout the U.S. after it was first 
diagnosed in 1833. Tick fever of cattle 
moved across North Carolina at a rate 
of 4 miles a year in the 1870’s. But 
when vesicular exanthema of hogs broke 
out in California in 1952, it spread to 
20 states within three months. 

The staff of specialists assembled ai 
Ames for the new research attack on 
livestock and poultry diseases will be 
carrying forward the tradition of re- 
search success that has already made 
the abundant and wholesome U. S. food 
supply the envy of the world. 

The picture was not always so bright, 
however. In 1883, when USDA first 
began animal disease studies, conta- 
gious pleuropneumonia of cattle was so 
widespread that U. S. cattle and skeep 
were denied entry into Great Britain. 
It cost $1.5 million and five years of 
hard work to eradicate this disease, but 
the effort was successful, and the U. S. 
became the first big country to eradi- 
cate the scourge. The part played by 
USDA research workers in this effort 
was to define accurately the contagious 
nature of pleuropneumonia. 


Cattle raisers everywhere in _ the 
country during the 1880’s lived in fear 
of a disease they called Texas fever 
(tick fever), and the attack on this was 
turned into a second triumph for USDA 
scientists. In one year, starting in 1888, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry’s first 
pathologist, Theobald Smith, learned 
that the cause of the disease was a 
protozoan parasite in the blood of in- 
fected animals. 

Pressing on, with the help of other 
workers, he later made the momentous 
finding that the infecting organism can 
be carried from one animal to another 
through an intermediate host—the tick 
(thus the name by which the disease 
is now known). This classic example of 
animal disease research cost $65,000 
and is estimated today to save U. S. 
farmers at least $60 million a year. 
Even more important, the discovery of 
insect vectors opened the way to an 
understanding and control of such hu- 
man diseases as malaria, yellow fever, 
typhus, bubonic plague and _ Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. 

Another memorable discovery was re- 
corded by USDA scientists in 1904 
when they demonstrated that hog chol- 
era, a major killer of swine, was caused 
by a filterable virus. This led to the 
serum-virus preventive treatment that 
can make eventual eradication of hog 
cholera a practical possibility. 

The road ahead to the cherished goal 
of all scientists working in this field— 
eventual eradication of animal disease 

is long and filled with obstacles. But 
the new National Animal Disease Labo- 
ratory points the way to success. 
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The Lungworms of Sheep 





Twelfth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: GRANT I. WILSON, B.S., MLS. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


__ apeinorage species of lungworms are 
known to parasitize sheep and goats 
throughout the world, but only three 
species have been reported from sheep 
in this country. The most important of 
these, the thread lungworm, Dictyocaulus 
filaria, lives free in the air passages and 
is the largest roundworm commonly 
found in sheep. The males range from 
11% to 3 inches and the females from 2 to 
4 inches in length. The hair lungworm, 
Muellerius capillaris, inhabits the lung 
tissue, is much smaller and of lesser 
importance. The males of this species 
are 1%4- to 34-inch long and the females 
3/,- to 1-inch in length. These worms are 
very slender and are difficult to find in 
the lungs without the help of a magnify- 
ing lens. The red lungworm, Proto- 
strongylus rufescens, occurs so rarely 
that it is not economically important in 
this country. 


Life Histories 


The thread lungworm has a direct life 
cycle. The eggs containing worm-like 
embryos are deposited by the female 
worms in the lungs. Eggs, along with 
newly-hatched larvae, are coughed up by 
the host and swallowed. Since the eggs 
that are swallowed hatch while passing 
through the digestive tract, only first- 
stage larvae are passed by the sheep in 
the droppings. These larvae develop to 
the infective stage in five to 10 days, if 
pasture conditions are favorable. When 
swallowed by sheep the infective larvae 
penetrate the intestinal wall and reach 
the lungs by way of the lymph ducts and 
blood vessels. They then break through 
the lung capillaries and migrate to the 
bronchioles where they complete their 
development about four to five weeks 
after ingestion. 

The hair lungworm has an indirect life 
cycle involving an intermediate host. 
Microscopic first-stage larvae are passed 
in the droppings as in the case of the 
thread lungworm but remain unchanged 
unless they find and penetrate the mus- 
cular “foot” of a terrestrial snail or slug. 
At optimum temperatures, they develop 
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to the infective stage after at least two 
weeks in the intermediate host and may 
remain viable for many months. If in- 
fested snails or slugs are eaten py a 
suitable host, the infective larvae are 
liberated and migrate to the lungs where 
they become sexually mature in six to 
eight weeks. 

The red lungworm has a life cycle 
similar to that of the hair lungworm. 


Lungworm Disease 


The first sign that sheep are infected 
with thread lungworms is usually a per- 
sistent, husky cough which develops as 
the worms mature and obstruct the air 
passages. Rapid breathing and an ac- 
celerated heart beat may also be noticed. 
Infected animals often become listless 
and go off feed, resulting in a consider- 
able loss of weight. In severe cases, death 
results from strangulation caused by 
bronchial occlusion or the accumulation 
of fluid in the lungs. Congestion may 
impair the normal function of the large 
portions of the lungs and permit the 
entry of bacteria. In heavy infections, 
death may occur before the appearance 
of Jarvae in the droppings and be pre- 
ceded by little or no coughing. In such 
cases, the lungs should be examined to 
determine the cause of death. The great- 
est losses occur when young lambs are 
transferred from clean to heavily con- 
taminated pastures. Experiments have 


Fig. 1. Adult thread lungworms as they 
appear in the opened trachea of a heavily 
infected animal. 


shown that as few as 2,500 infective lar- 
vae may produce fatal infections in 
lambs, even though less than 400 of them 
mature. 

The hair lungworm usually does not 
produce fatal infections and many heav- 
ily infected animals show no symptoms. 
However, the presence of large numbers 
of worms in the lung tissue undoubtedly 
reduces the lung capacity and makes the 
host more susceptible to other infections. 
Greenish-grey nodules often form around 
the worms and the surrounding tissue 
becomes inflamed. Worms may be so 
isolated in the nodules that no larvae will 
be produced.! 


Treatment and Control 


There is no satisfactory treatment for 
lungworm disease at the present time. 
Recently, two drugs, cyanacethydrazide 
and diethylcarbamazine, have been ex- 
tensively tested against the thread lung- 
worm. The first temporarily paralyzes 
adult worms; some are eliminated, but 
many remain to cause trouble. The sec- 
ond destroys many immature worms but 
is not effective against the adults. Even 
more recently, a vaccine prepared by sub- 
jecting infective thread lungworm larvae 
to x-ray irradiation has been shown to 
produce immunity to natural infections. 
However, its value as a control measure 
needs further investigation. 

To prevent infection with the thread 
lungworm, sheep should not be pastured 
in low, moist areas, as these are ideal for 
the development and survival of the 
infective larvae. To avoid further pas- 
ture contamination, suspected carrier 
animals should be transferred to dry-lot 
until coughing and larval production 
cease. 

Emetine chloride injections and var- 
ious aerosols may be effective against 
both hair lungworms and red lungworms. 
However, the best way to control these 
parasites is to pasture sheep in high, dry 
areas where few snails and slugs will be 
available to serve as intermediate hosts. 


1Jour. Comp. Path. and Therap. 68:359- 
362. 1958. 
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this month's 


QUIZ 


| submit the following with regard to 
improving the position of the sheep 
and wool industry of the U. S., which is 
far from a concrete policy procedure 
to accomplish our goals. 

Let us first analyze the 
briefly: 

1. We have a 12- or 


problems 


13-cent feeder 


price and a 1614- to 17-cent fat lamb 
market. There is too wide a spread be- 
tween these prices and the $1.27 for 
chops which the housewife has to pay. 

2. We find intense competition within 


our own country from the 25 to 30 cents 
for dressed chicken and turkeys in the 
chain stores. 

3. Competition from imported frozen 
and live lambs, produced and shipped 
to our shores under entirely different 
costs of production than the U. S. sheep- 
man is at present forced to pay (higher 
paid and less efficient labor). 


4. Seemingly evident collusion be- 
tween feedlot operators, packers, proc- 
essors and chain stores to beat down 
the price to the producer. 


5. Growing use of wool substitutes 
backed by a far greater advertising 
budget than our own three million dol- 
lar program to set forth the true value 
of “all virgin wool.” 

The western sheepman still has all 
of his old problems such as weather, 
etc., but the above are the newer and 
more crucial hurdles before us. Just 
to illustrate, one flagrantly unethical 
practice now carried on with the sanc- 
tian of our own government is that 
frozen imported lamb carcasses are 
defrosted, a “U. S. Choice” stamp 
placed on them and then the carcasses 
refrozen. This fact was brought out 
at the National Lamb and Wool Indus- 
try Conference in Laramie, Wyoming, 
August 7 and 8, 1961. 
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Frankly, when one comes in contact 
with such underhanded business prac- 
tices as the above mentioned, we are 
at a loss to suggest any corrective pro- 
cedures short of murder. 

I have lived through drought, wet 
years, hard winters, 4-cent lambs and 
9-cent wool—47 years in all—but 1961 
just about has me out-figured. I simply 
don’t have the answer this time. 


—Paul John Dodd 
Wyarno, Wyoming 


think Congress should put a stop to 

so much lamb and wool being im- 
ported into our country because I think 
it is wrong, absolutely wrong. We 
should use our own commodities first 
before we buy from other countries. It 
is said that labor here is too high. 
Well, why don’t our representatives do 
something about it? 


—Sam Doan 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 


ERSONALLY I feel that the market 

information I now receive is adequate 
for my needs, but I am a little dif- 
ferently situated than most sheepmen. 
Because of inaccessable summer ranges 
I am not able to take advantage of 
price trends, except to a very limited 
extent. A large percentage of my lambs 
come out of the mountains fat and 
must, therefore, be sold immediately. 


I feel that any steps taken to improve 
market information to the producer can 
only be of real benefit. However, to 
have the same bargaining position as 
the buyer, we would have to control the 
same volume as_ he does, and I am 
afraid that will be a long time in com- 
ing. 

—T.J. Drumheller, Jr. 
E; hrata, Washington 


I am in favor of the lamb pool which 

we have formed this year as a 
means of offering packer buyers a 
graded lot of lambs on a specified date. 
However, it seems the pool has done 
just that without succeeding in raising 
lamb prices. Nevertheless I believe a 
lamb pool can be administered with as 
good results as our wool pool has ob- 
tained. 

From outward appearances at local 
auction sales, it would seem that the 
market has been set to the satisfaction 
of competing buyers before any lambs 
are put in the ring. Success of present 
efforts to stop alleged price fixing is 
yet to be seen. At least the Packers and 
Stockyards investigation has succeeded 
in bringing this problem to public at- 
tention and perhaps consumers are now 
aware of the fact that the producer is 
not entirely to blame for “the high cost 
of living.” 

—Robert Downen 
Evans, Washington 


| think we should have a select group 
of men to study and follow the cur- 
rent slaughter, consumption and future 
marketing of lamb. The results and 
outlook or forecast of this study could 
then be relayed back to sheepmen 
through better and more’ thorough 
market reports on our local radio and 


television stations. Therefore, with a 
knowledge of current marketing and 
price situation we could plan and mar- 
ket our lambs at the time best suited to 
our individual situation or setup. 
Most of the farmers in this area 
raise from 75 to 80 ewes as a sideline. 
To realize a profit in sheep today I 
think a person has to more or less 
specialize in them, continually improv- 
ing his breeding and flushing program, 
his range management and wage a con- 
tinual fight against internal parasites. 
—Omar Halvorson 
Summitt, South Dakota 


S to your inquiry regarding ideas for 
“™ improving lamb marketing for the 
Quiz section, I feel that is the $64 
question. 

Our association in Washington sent 
out questionnaires to all our growers 
asking for the number of lambs and 
the dates they wished to sell for both 
fats and feeders. We felt that in this 
way we could keep our growers in- 
formed as to anticipated heavy shipping 
periods and might avoid gluts on the 
market. We have had very good co- 
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operation from our producers, but the 
market would not work with us. 


I am wondering if the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree could be repealed and in 
this way put packers on a competitive 
retail basis with chain stores. It would 
take an act of Congress I suppose to 
get this done. 


Hope to be able to offer some good 
ideas after our state convention, which 
is being held in Yakima, November 13 
and 14, 1961. 

—Parm Dickson 
Okanogan, Washington 


feel strongly that the flow of market 
information in the Grand Junction 
area could be improved. We have four 
radio stations here, yet we have to 
listen to a Montrose station 100 miles 
away to get a direct report from Den- 
ver. The local stations give market re- 
ports but they usually say “market not 
established” or give yesterday’s report. 
I feel that a direct report, especially 
in August, September and October, 
would be greatly appreciated by a con- 
siderable number of sheepmen in this 
area. 
—Glen Gore 
Glade Park, Colorado 


don’t know how the flow of informa- 


tion could be helped, unless newpa- 
pers would put lamb and_ wool 


quotations in larger print instead of 
those little bitty italics. 


As for bargaining position, I believe 
that selling at auction would help that 
by letting buyers bid competitively. 

—Ted Goehl 
Moffat, Colorado 


believe we have a good thing here in 

this part of the state. It is generally 
known as the Central Oregon Livestock 
Marketing Association. They ship the 
year around through a commission 
house which the grower chooses. Most 
of the sheep around here are on farms 
and this gives the grower the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of his lambs when 
they are ready. They are shipped by 
truck and we have had good results. 


—Alvin Cyrus 
Redmond, Oregon 


HE wool growers might put on a 
campaign to get more members into 
the association. Here in the state of 
Oregon a very small percentage of the 
farm flock owners are members. In fact 
a lot of them don’t know there is a wool 
growers association. 
—John Danielson 
Buxton, Oregon 
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suppliers to .promote and increase sale f al 


American woolknit fashions, All funds of domestic origin 


ORTON H. Darman, president of 
Woolknit Associates, has outlined 
an exciting program for knitted wools 
during 1961-62, adding that “the asso- 
ciation’s program has been most en- 
couraging from the standpoint of retail 
volume, with increases forging 225 to 
300 per cent ahead over the past five 
years, particularly on woolknit dresses 
and costumes.” 

Their famous fashion color forecast 
for fall, 1962 was issued in October, 
1961, to give knitters maximum plan- 
ning time, taking full cognizance of the 
lengthy production cycle required. 
Because of the meticulous technique 
employed in their scientific and in- 
terpretive research here and abroad, 
they have established a solid reputation 
of accuracy since the first printed fore- 
cast was issued in 1957. 

Retail Buyers’ Guide 

The second edition of the Retail 
Buyers’ Guide on wool knitwear re- 
sources has been compiled and includes 
a supplement on firms that regularly 
feature special groups of double knits 
and wool jerseys. 

In March, 1962, after special knitter- 
buyer forums, the association will 
schedule the annual rack-show, Pre- 
view of Women’s Fall Sweaters, repeat- 
ing the success of this event in the past. 
At the suggestion of retailers, special 
appointments will be made for entire 
retail staffs or branch managers, in- 
viting one store at a time, or one resi- 
dent office at a time, to inspect the 
preview. The preview enables the res- 
ident offices to report on the complete 
picture of the industry’s sweater col- 
lections for fall to their stores at early 
April meetings. Because of its early 
timing, knitters feel that the preview 
results in more volume sales on sweater 
buying than any presentation staged for 
the ready-to-wear industry. 

After retailers reported volume sales 
every month of the year on woolknits, 
citing May as one of the biggest-selling 
months, the woolknit campaign will be 
developed into one of continuous per- 
formance year-round. Instead of con- 
centrating on fall, the schedule will 
be evenly spaced to include “special 
events” during the resort, late spring, 
summer and holiday seasons. The cal- 
endar includes: 

(1) “Virile and violent colors” 
woolknit coordinates for resort. 
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(2) Hooded woolknits for beachwear 
(resort). 

(3) Seat-cover sweaters for spring. 

(4) “Easter knits, a special chil- 
dren’s story.” 

(5) Mother-ing in wools for Mother’s 
Day. 

(6) “Travel-here-and-home” promot- 
ing woolknit dresses and costumes in 
May. 

(7) “Summer is a wool swimsuit.” 


WOOL IS INNOCENT 


The following release on the safety 
of wool fibers was prepared by Eleanor 
Kairalla, publicity director, Woolknit 
Associates, for the September issue of 
“Business News Commentator.” 

You have to see a spark—from a fly- 
ing match, a flicked cigarette-ash—DIE 
as it lights on wool, to realize that 
grandaddy really had something when 
he taught you to throw a blanket over 
a fire, to put it out. (In his day, of 
course, all blankets were wool, so he 
didn’t have to specify what kind of 
blanket. Passing the lesson on to our 
own young, we'd better not forget that 
vital detail.) 

In recent years, flash-fire fuel in the 
form of ignitable clothing has made 
grisly news, as tragedies mount and 
safety-councils shriek warnings. The 
warnings themselves sometimes tend to 
confuse. It could be we need some clari- 
fication of terms used to describe fibers 
that will and will not burst into explo- 
sive flame. An attempt was made with 
the introduction of the word “flam- 
mable.” It’s a good word; the very 
sound of it says “This stuff will ignite, 
it can turn you into a flaming torch, 
burn you to disfigurement or death.” 
But somehow its use casts more doubt 
than ever on the meaning of “inflam- 
mable,” which was unclear in many 
minds in the first place. “Inflammable” 
is NOT an antonym for “flammable”; it 
means precisely the same thing—read- 
ily ignited. An inflammable fiber CAN 
be ignited—by a mere spark. 

Don’t forget that. It’s as important 
as life-or-death. But don’t forget, 
either, that the family with the all- 
wool-sweater wardrobe can dismiss 
such terrors from its collective mind. 
Wool-sweater families have nothing to 
worry about, but the choice of color 
and style. And the choice is very, very 
wide. 
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Prices Move Upward But Break 
at Mid-Month 


October 25, 1961 


IVE lamb prices surged upward close 

to $1 during the first two weeks 
in October then because of a sharp 
break in the wholesale market a rapid 
reverse trend resulted and the earlier 
gain was erased. 

The last 30 days have shown a drop in 
the New York wholesale carcass price 
of around $3 and 35- to 45-pound car- 
casses are now selling at $37 to $41 
while 45- to 65-pound carcasses are 
bringing $37.50 to $40. 

For the first time this year some av- 
erage lamb prices were above a year 
ago. For the week ending October 14 
(the latest for which complete figures 
are available) prime lamb prices aver- 
aged slightly above the same period a 
year ago ($18.71 compared to $18.62). 

Lamb slaughter continues to run 
ahead of a year ago. The last four week 
period shows around a 4 per cent in- 
crease compared to the same period last 
year. This is down considerably from 
certain periods earlier in the year. 
However, the significant part of this 
increased kill is that it has carried 
through for almost every week this 
year. 

The earliest impact of wheat pasture 
on the lamb market came from volun- 
teer wheat. An abundance of this vol- 
unteer wheat permitted an earlier 
in-shipment and lengthened the winter 
grazing period by approximately 60 
days. Because of the heavier than usual 
fall rains the main winter wheat pas- 
ture states are in much better shape 
than they were a year ago. 

The good wheat pasture will allow 
many lamb feeders to fatten lambs at 
slightly less cost than it took them to 
put on a pound of gain in 1960. 


Should Begin to Strengthen 


Providing quality is at a high level, 
lamb prices should begin to show some 
additional strength in the next 30 to 
45 days. 

A California marketing order on lamb 
is reported to be picking up support 
from the various industry segments. 

Home freezers are changing the buy- 
ing and eating habits of consumers, says 
USDA in a recent story showing that 
11 million families (one out of four) 
in United States were using home 
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freezers at the end of 1959. The ca- 
pacity of these freezers is estimated at 
151 million cubic feet of space to hold 
4.8 million pounds of frozen food. 

Henry O’Neill, ASPC field man, re- 
ports that Sara Lee Foods, Chicago, 
advise they are about to market two new 
frozen consumer packages, French lamb 
stew and a lamb pie. 

New Zealand slaughter figures for 
sheep and lambs for a ten month period 
through July are shown below. In com- 
parison with the prior seasons, yields 
have increased steadily. 


New Zealand Slaughter 
10 Months Ending July 


(Dozens) 
1958 
104,457 
63,938 
168,395 
531,634 
721,615 


1961 1960 
N. Island Sheep 185,811 161,805 
S. Island Sheep 105,717 126,896 
Total Sheep 291,528 288,701 
N. Island Lambs 678,989 653,846, 598,453 
S. Island Lambs 863,251 862,853 849,271 


1,542,240 1,516,699 1,447,724 


1959 
179,822 
123,156 
302,978 








U. S. consumers buy far more meat 
than any country in the world—more 


1,253,249 


than 29 million pounds in 1960. We ate 
26 per cent of the total supply—34 per 
cent of the beef—29 per cent of the 
pork and—10 per cent of the lamb and 
mutton. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early October: At least 18 loads of 
choice with an end of prime 95- to 105- 
pound shorn’ slaughter lambs_ with 
number 1 and fall shorn pelts moved 
at $17, some loads on guaranteed 50 per 
cent yield basis. Three to four loads 
good to mostly choice 85- to 110-pound 
lambs moved at $16 to $16.75 delivered 
to plant. At least 11 loads of mostly 
choice to prime 95- to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs with number 2 to fall 
shorn pelts moved at $17. 

Mid October: A total of around 30 
loads of mostly choice with a few prime 
as well as good with number 1 pelts 
weighing around 95 to 105 pounds sold 
at $17. One load of 102-pounders sold 
at $16.75. 


COLORADO 


Early October: A few loads of choice 
and prime 88- to 95-pound range slaugh- 
ter spring lambs sold at $16.50 to $17.25 
f.o.b. weighing point or $18 to $18.65 
delivered and right off truck at weigh- 
ing plant. A few loads of mostly choice 
85- to 95-pound range lambs sold at 
$15.50 to $15.75 f.o.b. Several strings of 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 


1960 
Oct. 15 
10,028,163 


1961 
Oct. 14 
11,043,898 


$18.62 
17.68 
16.52 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


41.90 
41.55 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Sept. 23 
315,000 
300,000 


Sept. 30 
325,000 
309,000 


Oct. 14 


330,000 
327,000 


Oct. 7 
325,000 
316,000 


August Meat Production 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
2,317,000 
2,336,500 


Calves 
671,300 
733,700 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,498,300 
1,415,300 


Hogs 
6,105,600 
6,214,300 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


May 
5.324,000 
3, 96,000 


June 
9,684,847 
3,795,780 


Aug. 
3,383,000 
5,888,000 


July 
2,218,243 
4,227,704 
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mixed 50 to 60 per cent cheice and 
prime 88- to 98-pound slaughter lambs 
with balance feeder lambs sold at $16 to 
$16.25. A string of choice and prime 88- 
to 96-pound range slaughter lambs 
moved at $18.25 to $18.75 delivered. 
Several strings of choice and fancy 68- 
to 75-pound feeder lambs moved at $14 
to $14.50 f.o.b. weighing point. 


Mid October: Choice and prime 85- 
to 100-pound range slaughter lambs 
delivered and weighed at packing plant 
sold at $18.25 to $19.70 or $16.75 to 
$17.25 f.o.b. weighing point. A few 
strings of mostly choice 76- to 85-pound 
feeder lambs sold at $14 to $14.50. 


Ewes: A few strings of short term 
good breeding ewes sold at $4 to $6 per 
head. 


IDAHO 


Ewes: A string of 1,700 head of 
choice and fancy 80-pound ewe lambs 
sold at $15.50 


MONTANA 


Early October: In eastern Montana 
a total of 8,400 choice 69- to 90-pound 
spring feeder lambs sold at $13 to $13.50 
while in northern Montana around 3,900 
mostly choice 70- to 75-pound feeders 
moved at $13.50 to $14. In the south- 
west around 1,500 choice 80- to 85-pound 
ewe lambs moved at $15, while in the 
northern part a total of 16,500 choice 
to choice and fancy 70- to 75-pound 
spring feeders moved at $13.25 to $14. 
Around 1,000 choice and fancy fleshy 
85- to 90-pound ewe and wether lambs 
sold at $14. A string of 2,000 choice 80- 
to 85-pound feeder lambs moved at 
$13.50. 


Mid October: A band of 500 fancy 70- 
pound mixed lambs sold at $14.50, while 
4,450 choice 70- to 80-pound feeders 
moved at $13 to $13.50. A total of 5,150 
choice wether and mixed ewe and 
wether lambs weighing around 60 to 80 
pounds sold at $13.50 to $13.75 deliv- 
ered. 


Ewes: A band of 1,200 choice around 
85-pound ewe lambs sold at $14.25 while 
another string of around 800 choice 
around 70-pound ewe lambs sold at $14. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early October: Over 19,000 mixed 
slaughter and feeder lambs estimated 
at 20 per cent choice and prime sold 
at $14 to $14.50, while several strings 
of choice and fancy 70- to 81-pound 
feeders moved at $13.50 to $14. 


Ewes: A total of 10,000 cull to good 
95- to 115- pound slaughter ewes sold 
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at $4 to $4.50. Two thousand choice 
yearlings moved at $12.50 to $13, while 
1,500 three- to six-year-old-ewes sold at 
$7 to $9. 


NEVADA 


Ewes: Three loads of shorn utility 
ewes sold at $3 to $3.50. 


OREGON 


Early October: A total of 1,600 head 
of choice and prime 100- to 110-pound 
slaughter lambs with number 1, 2 and 
3 pelts sold at $17.25 delivered. Two 
loads of choice and prime 100- to 110- 
pound lambs with number 1, 2 and 3 
pelts sold at $16.25 delivered. A string 
of 1,400 head choice and fancy feeder 
lambs weighing 85 pounds soid at $14, 
while 800 head of choice 80- to 95- 
pounders sold at $12 to $13. Eight loads 
of choice and prime 95- to 105-pound 
wooled and number 1, 2 and 3 pelt shorn 
lambs sold at $16 to $17.25 delivered. 
Two - thousand - two - hundred-and-fifty 
head of choice with a few prime 95- to 
105-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$15.50 to $17 delivered. A _ string of 
1,000 head of choice and fancy 85- to 
95-pound feeder lambs moved at $13 to 
$14. Three loads of choice and prime 
97- to 104-pound slaughter lambs with 
number 1 and 2 pelts sold at $15.50 
f.o.b., while 500 head mixed slaughter 
and feeder lambs weighing 85 to 104 
pounds moved at $12.75 to $14.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early October: In the Isabel area 
1,800 mixed blackfaced lambs sold at 
$14. 

Ewes: A total of 2,750 head of white- 
faced yearling ewes sold between $15.50 
and $16.50 per head. 


TEXAS 


Early October: Around 1,000 choice 
and fancy 75-pound feeder lambs sold 
on an immediate delivery basis for 
$13.50, while 400 choice 69-pounders 
sold at $12.50. Several loads of mostly 
choice with good and prime end, lambs 
weighing 85 to 92 pounds, sold at $13.50 
to $15, while 1,500 head of choice 75- 
to 85-pound mixed wethers and ewe 
lambs sold at $12 for wethers and $13 
for ewe lambs and $14 for the slaugh- 
ter end. A total of 8,500 choice 65- to 
80-pound feeder lambs sold at $12 to 
$13. 


UTAH 


Early October: A total of 45 loads of 
choice and prime 88- to 95-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.25 to $17, 
around 20,000 expected to be 55 to 65 


per cent choice and prime with balance 
fancy feeders. A band of 7,000 expected 
25 to 35 per cent slaughter sold straight 
at $14.75 to $15. Some 12,000 mostly 
choice and fancy 75- to 85-pound feed- 
ers sold at $14. Seven-thousand-five- 
hundred mostly choice and prime 
wooled slaughter lambs weighing 90 
to 95 pounds sold at $16.25 to $16.75. 


Mid October: Three loads of choice 
and prime 95- to 100-pound fed wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50, while 
2,400 head of wooled mixed choice and 
prime slaughter and choice and fancy 
feeders sold at $15.75 straight. 


WASHINGTON 


Early October: Two loads of choice 
and prime 96-pound wooled slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.50, while 700 head of 
choice and prime 102-pounders sold at 
$17 delivered. The Ellensburg and 
Pasco lamb pools sold a total of 778 
head of mixed fat and feeder lambs at 
$15.31 to $15.75. Four loads of choice 
with some prime wooled 96- to 100- 
pound slaughter lambs sold at $17 de- 
livered. In the Moses Lake pool 916 
head of 100-pound mostly choice with a 
few prime slaughter lambs sold at 
$14.25 to $15.35. 

Mid October : Five loads of choice with 
some prime wooled 96- to 102-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $17 delivered. 
The Pasco pool with 300 head of wooled 
20 per cent choice slaughter lambs sold 
at $15.32. 


WYOMING 


A string of mixed slaughter and feed- 
er lambs expected to sort 25 per cent 
choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
at $14 while a string of choice white- 
face wether feeder lambs sold at $13.50 
to $14. Total sales of 8,000 65- to 75- 
pound mixed lambs were recorded. 
Feeders paid $13.75 to $14.50 for the 
lambs. Sales totaling 16,000 choice 70- 
to 80-pound mixed fat and feeder lambs 
were made at $13.50 to $14. A total of 
16,500 choice and fancy 70- to 75-pound 
spring feeder lambs sold at $13.25 to 
$14. 

Mid October: Around 1,000 choice 
and fancy 70- to 80-pound mixed lambs 
sold at $14 to $14.50 delivered in Wyo- 
ming. 

Ewes: In northern Wyoming 350 
choice around 125- to 150-pound year- 
ling ewes sold at $17 per head, while 
400 medium and good five to six-year-old 
ewes sold at $5 per head. In northern 
Wyoming around 5,600 choice 110- to 
135-pound yearling ewes sold at $16 to 
$17 per head, while 5,000 mostly me- 
dium quality five to six-year-old ewes 
sold at $5 to $7 per head. 








Activity Lessens But Market 


October 24, 1961 


LTHOUGH wool market activity dur- 
‘Ling October slowed considerably, 
there is still a definite optimistic atti- 
tude about future market conditions. 
Domestic wool supplies are extremely 
low and with general economic condi- 
tions improving most market observers 
are convinced the wool market will re- 
main firm. Uneasiness on the inter- 
national front is still a major contri- 
buting factor to wool market strength. 

The Australian sales showed con- 
siderable weakness in spite of good 
clearances. Much of the weakness has 
been attributed to the lessening activity 
of Japanese buyers, especially in fine 
types. 

Considerable interest is being fo- 
cused on two sealed bid sales which 
have been scheduled—one in Portland, 
Oregon, October 25 and the other in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 1. 
Approximately one million pounds will 
be offered at the Portland sale spon- 
sored by the Pacific Wool Growers. The 
Minneapolis sale will be sponsored by 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion and the North Central Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, and approximately 
two million pounds will be offered. 

The Texas market is probably as quiet 
as it has been all season. Growers are 
holding fast on asking prices for re- 
maining 12 months’ wool. Better type 
fall wools are selling in small quantities 
regularly at grease prices ranging from 
43 to 47 cents, f.o.b.—down to 2 to 3 
cents. This season’s fall wools are 
showing better length and lighter con- 
ditions than in many years. 


Stronger Competitive Position 


A stronger competitive position for 
wool fabrics in the production of men’s 
and women’s apparel developed during 
1961 as compared with a year ago. In 
an apparel wool review and outlook 
statement for fall 1961, Ruth Jacken- 
doff, director of the Wool Bureau’s 
department of economics and statistics, 
enumerated a series of absolute and 
relative gains as compared with a year 
ago for clothing made of fabrics con- 
taining 50 per cent or more wool. 

Thus, Miss Jackendoff said, the pro- 
duction of midweight men’s wool suits 
was 14 per cent higher against a 28 per 
cent decline in those of other fabrics: 
men’s lightweight wool suits were off 
5 per cent against a decline of 24 per 
cent in other types; women’s wool suits 
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Still Appears Firm 


were 10 per cent higher in contrast to 
an 8 per cent drop from a year ago in 
other types. Wool fabrics in men’s 
slacks production, however,the bureau’s 
economics director pointed out, suf- 
fered a 20 per cent decline as against 
a 9 per cent decline in other fabric 
types. 

Based on latest figures supplied by 
the Census Bureau on inventories and 
unfilled orders of wool apparel fabrics, 
it is expected that wool textile produc- 
tion for the second half of 1961 will 
compare favorably with the first six 
months of the year and with the last 
half of 1960. This will increase raw 
wool consumption in the mills—es- 
pecially as there has been a significant 
gain in the production of 100 per cent 


wool content fabrics as compared with 
1960. 


Two Reasons for Optimism 


Miss Jackendoff cited two reasons 
for this optimistic outlook for the year. 
First, the ratio of finished wool fabrics 
to grey (undyed) wool fabrics, inven- 
tories in the mills, finishing plants and 
in converters, wholesalers and dealers 
establishments declined by almost 40 
per cent from the peak in August, 1960, 
to July, 1961. Also, unfilled orders in 
these establishments were at relatively 
high levels for eight months from De- 
cember to July, while inventories were 
in a steadily declining trend. As a re- 
sult, Miss Jackendoff explained, the 
ratio of inventories to unfilled orders 
at the end of July was more than 30 
per cent below the November, 1960, 
peak and 12 per cent below July, 1960, 
when this ratio was in a rising, or un- 
favorable trend. The separate inven- 
tory-unfilled orders ratios for woolens 
and worsteds confirm the much strong- 
er positions of the latter at this time 


(Continued on page 56) 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine (64s and Finer): 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.. 

*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing..... 


One-half Blood (60s-62s) : 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing... 


Three-eighths Blood (56s-58s) : 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. Fr. Combing.................--- 


One-quarter Blood (50s-54s): 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 
*Low-Quarter Blood (46s- 
*Common & Braid (36s-44s) 


$1.18—1.22 
1.14—1.17 
1.05—1.10 


1.12—1.16 
1.06—1.10 


1.07—1.10 
1.03—1.06 


1.04—1.07 
.98—1.02 
-98—1.00 
.85— .90 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine (64s and Finer): 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.15—1.20 
1.00—1.05 


ORIGINAL BAG 
Fine (64s and Finer) 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.. 
*Sh, Fr. Combing & Clothing 
*Eight months (1” and over)... 
*Fall (%” and over)................... 


1.25—1.30 
1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.09—1.14 
1,00—1.05 


56 
55 
56 


51 
52 


48 
49 


57 


59 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


% % 


$ .5% 54 
53 
49 


59 $ .48—. 
So: Be; 
a A-~- 


64 $ .42—. 
65 .40—. 
66 .36—. 


58 
54 


54 
55 


51— . 
A8— . 


57 
58 


48— . 
44—. 


51 
52 


50— . 
46—. 


57 


: 52— .5 
52— .54 


50— . 


54 
55 


.58 
54 
59 43 
54 42 


WOOLS 


48 
49 


54— . 
.50— . 
.56— . 
AI— . 


(1) 


.56— 
.52— 
-58— 
51— 


AQ— .52 59 
42— .43 61 


47—. 
39— . 


TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


58 
59 
61 
58 
59 


53— .« 
AT— . 
A3B— . 
4A6— . 
41— . 


A8— . 
A2— . 
39— . 
A3— . 
.38— . 


58— .60 
.52— .54 
AT7T— .49 
A9— .51 
44— .46 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkag:s quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No ‘ale reported. 
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COUNT Y : 
CRIT TITAS” RO ERS 


20L 


“WOOL AROUND THE CLOCK” won first prize for the 


Kittitas County, Washington, Wool Growers Auxiliary at the 
Ellensburg, Washington Rodeo and Fair. This is the second 
year that the booth designed by Mrs. William Harrell has 
received the top award. She was assisted this year by Mrs. 
O. J. Blair, Mrs. Jake Kooy, Mrs. Merle Erickson, and Mrs. 
Avit Anthony. 


THE AUXILIARIES 





“100 YEARS OF PROGRESS” .. . Thousands of people: 
saw this float in the Fourth of July parade at Belle Fourche 
and the Labor Day parade at Newell, South Dakota. The 
float, in keeping with the centennial theme, portrayed 100 
years of progress in the wool industry and was designed 
and built by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association. 








Steps From 
#, Fleece To 
Laleleticte| 


“NEW WONDERS OF WOOL,” the theme chosen by the Wives of the Tehama County (California) Wool Growers, for 
their $100 first place blue ribbon booth exhibited at the Tehama County Fair, August 3-5, 1961, at Red Bluff. “New wonders 


of wool, developed through research, brings today’s wool to you,” 
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is the story carried in the exhibit. 








Recent Accomplishments In 


Scrapie Research Work 


By: J. L. HOURRIGAN, Chief Staff Officer 
Special Disease Eradication, USDA 


HERE have been a number of re- 

search developments and research 
papers published recently on scrapie. 
These are not only of immediate inter- 
est to your association but reflect fa- 
vorably upon the increased interest 
being shown by both veterinary and 
medical researchers. 

Noteworthy are the P.L. 480 Grants, 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for expanding scrapie re- 
search in England and Scotland. 

Grants, under P.L. 480 (Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended), have been ex- 
tended to the Agricultural Research 
Council, London, England, and to the 
Animal Disease Research Association, 
Moredun Research Institute, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. The two grants total 
300,165 U. S. dollars. 

Dr. W. 8S. Gordon is heading the work 
in England which will be done at the 
Agricultural Research Council Field 
Station at Compton, Berkshire. Dr. J. 
T. Stamp is in charge of the work at 
Moredun Institute in Scotland. Both 
have had considerable experience in 
scrapie research and are considered 
world authorities on the disease. They 
delivered a series of lectures in the 
United States in 1959 and discussed 
scrapie research. 


Program Objectives 


The objectives of the accelerated re- 
search program will be to characterize 
more precisely the nature of the trans- 
missible agent of scrapie and to estab- 
lish (a) the pathology; (b) the natural 
method of spread; (c) the immunology; 
(d) the methods of diagnosis and (e) 
the methods of treatment, prevention, 
control or eradication of the disease 
and to investigate the causative factors 
concerned in scrapie. 

Additional American contributions 
in the field of scrapie research include 
that of the National Foundation for 
Neuromuscular Diseases supporting 
studies in England by Dr. Herbert B. 
Parry at the University of Oxford. This 
reflects the interest of medical investi- 
gators who hope knowledge obtained 
through research on scrapie may pro- 
vide clues to causes and eventual cures 
for some diseases of man. 
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First Reported in Michigan 


The first report of scrapie was from 
Michigan in 1947. No additional out- 
breaks were reported until fiscal year 
1953 when 10 were disclosed. There 
were three in fiscal 1954; 11 in 1955; 
23 in 1956; 12 in 1957; seven in 1958; 
11 in 1959; 13 in 1960 and nine in 1961. 

Since July 1, 1961, there have been 
five outbreaks. Five of the infected 
flocks were of the Cheviot breed and 
the remainder Suffolk. 

In this country, 105 infected flocks 
have been reported in 87 counties in the 
following states: Alabama (2), Cali- 
fornia (8), Connecticut (2), Georgia 
(1), Illinois (21), Indiana (23), Iowa 
(1), Kentucky (1), Maryland (2), 
Michigan (2), Mississippi (1), Mis- 
souri (2), New York (3), North Caro- 
lina (2), Ohio (12), Oregon (4), 
Tennessee (2), Texas (1), Utah (1), 
Virginia (3), West Virginia (1), Wis- 
consin (2), Wyoming (2), Pennsylvania 
(2), South Dakota (1) and Idaho (3). 

During the past fiscal year there 
were nine scrapie-infected flocks re- 
ported in six states. The states involved 
were Illinois, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Idaho and Missouri. The 
infected flocks, source flocks, exposed 
sheep and their immediate progeny 
slaughtered as a result of the nine 
scrapie outbreaks involved the payment 
of federal indemnity on 156 claims for 
2,373 sheep slaughtered from 21 states. 

Three of the nine outbreaks were dis- 
closed during tracing and inspection 
procedures, three were reported by vet- 
erinary practitioners and three were 
reported by the owners. 

Recent information developed 
through research which is of interest 
includes the following: 

Transmission to mice—Because pre- 
vious studies had demonstrated a 
difference in susceptibility to a bac- 
terial infection in three breeds of mice 
these breeds were inoculated with 
scrapie material. A degenerative dis- 
order of the central nervous system 
was observed in several mice of one of 
the three breeds of mice inoculated with 
scrapie brain material previously pas- 
saged through goats. 

Points of similarity to scrapie were 
the long incubation period, the clinical 
symptoms seen in the mice and the 


histological lesions seen in the brains 
of the affected mice. This work may 
represent an important breakthrough 
in scrapie research. It was done at 
Compton, England. 

Work on diagnostic tests—attempts 
were made at Compton to demonstrate 
antibodies in scrapie disease by using 
the tanned erythrocyte haemagglutina- 
tion, Middlebrook Dubos, Boyden- 
Anderson, passive anaphylaxis (sys- 
temic), passive anaphylaxis (skin), 
complement-fixation, conglutinin titres, 
Wassermann, Kahn, and haemagglutina- 
tion tests. It was concluded that there 
were no significant differences between 
scrapie and normal sera tested. Also 
at Compton, the haematological and bio- 
chemical tests used did not demonstrate 
any significant difference between the 
blood of clinically healthy and scrapie- 
affected goats. Similarly biochemical 
tests used showed no significant differ- 
ences between cerebrospinal fluid of 
healthy and affected goats. Workers in 
Canada report that serum proteins 
from healthy and scrapie-infected sheep 
determined by chemical analysis and 
by paper electrophoresis show no sig- 
nificant differences between the groups. 
They also reported that scrapie oc- 
curred in experimentally affected ani- 
mals irrespective of “genetic” potas- 
sium or hemoglobin type. 

Work with goats at Compton—further 
work with goats is in progress. A fifth 
intracerebral passage of scrapie in six 
goats, together with the earlier pas- 
sages, produced the disease in all of 56 
animals inoculated. Comparison of the 
intracerebral and subcutaneous routes 
of inoculation showed a significantly 
longer incubation period for the latter, 
in one case up to 47 months. Cerebro- 
spinal fluid, pituitary gland, adrenal 
gland, spleen, pancreas and liver from 
a scrapie-affected goat is capable of 
producing scrapie when inoculated 
intracerebrally into goats. A similar 
thyroid gland suspension failed to pro- 
duce the disease over the same period 
of time. Two uninoculated control 
goats were housed together with inocu- 
lated animals. One of the uninoculated 
control goats developed scrapie. Twen- 
ty-eight uninoculated goats housed in 
a scrapie environment over periods 
varying from 24 to 34 months had 
shown no evidence of scrapie. [These 
animals were still negative at 47 
months.]* During an observation pe- 
riod of 29 months, scrapie did not occur 
in goats inoculated intracerebrally 
with saliva, milk, urine or feces from 


*The author points out that a comparison 
of this work with previous work indicating 
scrapie may spread among sheep at pasture 
suggests that some factor important in the 
spread of the disease is present out-of-doors 
but absent, or of reduced effectiveness, 
indoors. 
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a scrapie-affected goat. The author 
emphasized that this observation re- 
quires further examination before it 
can be concluded that the scrapie agent 
is absent from these secretions and ex- 
cretions. Multiple subcutaneous inocu- 
lations in goats produced scrapie in a 
significantly shorter period than a 
single subcutaneous inoculation but no 
shorter than that produced by a single 
intracerebral inoculation. 

Scrapie agent possibly becoming al- 
tered or adapted by passage through 
goats—At Compton it has been found 
possible to ebtain, by intracerebral goat 
passage, scrapie brain material that 
will produce the nervous syndrome in 
almost all goats inoculated and to ob- 
tain other material that will produce 
the scratching syndrome in almost all 
goats inoculated. The authors suggest 
that certain “strains” of the agent will 
produce the nervous syndrome, while 
others will produce the scratching syn- 
drome. Also passage in goats may 
enhance the effect of the agent in this 
species and decrease its effect in sheep. 

Transmission by mouth demonstrated 
at Compton—Both of two goats fed 100 
ml. of a 10 per cent emulsion of in- 
fected goat brain developed scrapie 15 
and 21 months after dosing. Each of 
50 sheep was drenched with 100 ml. 
of a 10 per cent emulsion of infected 
sheep brain and each of another group 
of 46 sheep similarly received brain 
tissue from healthy sheep. Eleven 
months after dosing, seven cases of 
scrapie had occurred in the sheep given 
the infected brain material. The incu- 
bation period was 51% to 1014 months 
and the infected sheep represented the 
Dalesbred, Derbyshire Gritstone, South 
Scotland Cheviot, Swaledale and Wilt- 
shire Horn breeds. [We understand 
that additional cases occurred later. | 
No cases had occurred in the sheep 
given brain tissue from normal sheep. 

Age of scrapie manifestation—In a 
British study of 526 cases the age of 
manifestation varied from 1% to 11 
years in ewes and 114 to 5% years in 
rams, the mean age being three years 
in males and 3% years in females. 87.6 
per cent of the females and 97 per cent 
of the males manifested the disease by 
41% years of age. This work was done 
by Dr. H. B. Parry. 

Additional histopathological studies 
—the most significant lesion in the 
spinal cord in scrapie was vacuolation 
and degeneration of neurons, whereas 
vacuolated neurons were either absent 
or extremely rare in the spinal cords 
of healthy sheep. This study was made 
at Moredun Institute. 

Heat resistance of scrapie—addition- 
al recent work at Moredun Institute 
confirmed previous work that scrapie 
brain material would reproduce the 
disease following either intracerebral 
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or subcutaneous’ inoculation, after 
being boiled for 30 minutes. 

When infected brain material was 
autoclaved at 20 lb. p.s.i. (126.5° C.) for 
30 minutes it failed to reproduce the 
disease when inoculated intracerebrally 
into sheep. 

Unboiled normal brain failed to re- 
produce scrapie; whereas’ unboiled 
scrapie brain, boiled scrapie brain, 
boiled scrapie brain plus boiled normal 
brain, and boiled scrapie brain plus 
unboiled normal brain did. 

Additional attempts to characterize 
the scrapie agent—The results of inoc- 
ulation with material frozen and 
thawed 12 times, and frozen and thawed 
34 times, failed to demonstrate adverse 
effect on the agent. 

An ether extract of goat brain was 
capable of reproducing the disease 
while an acetone extract of the same 
brain failed to produce scrapie in goats 
observed for two years. 


Treatment of scrapie goat brain with 
ribonuclease or deoxyribonuclease did 
not reduce its ability to produce 
scrapie. 

The agent was not inactivated by the 
presence of ether at 32° C. to 36° C. for 
101% hours or by water at 94° to 98° C. 
for 24 hours. The agent was also pres- 
ent in the whole brain, ether extract, 
residue from ether extraction, water 
extract and residue from water extrac- 
tion. 

The addition of adjuvants to scrapie 
sheep spleen and nodes prior to injec- 
tion did not appear to influence the 
process. The scrapie agent appeared 
to be self-replicating when boiled be- 
tween each passage during serial trans- 
mission. This was shown to be the case 
through two passages and the work is 
being continued. Results of research 
work give good reason to believe that 
experimental allergic encephalitis and 
scrapie are quite distinct entities. 


872 Sheep Flocks Infected With 
Seabies In Fiseal 1961 


URING the fiscal year 1961 psoroptic 

scabies was reported in 872 flocks 
of 70,018 sheep in 296 counties in 24 
states compared to 886 flocks in 280 
counties in 25 states in 1960. 187 in- 
fected lots were found at public stock- 
vards during fiscal year 1961 and 214 
during the previous year. 12,031,249 
sheep were inspected during 1961 and 
506,745 dipped—a substantial increase 
over 1960 when 10,836,576 were in- 
spected and 390,958 dipped. 

There were outbreaks in two western 
states believed to have been free of 
sheep scabies. The California outbreak 
involved one flock in San Benito County 
and was apparently introduced by sheep 
from New Mexico. The sheep had been 
dipped prior to shipment to California. 

New Mexico officials unearthed inter- 
esting information that associated the 
California outbreak with several of 
those in New Mexico. It appeared that 
at least the majority of the outbreaks 
were traceable back to a Lea County 
flock found previously, in June, 1959, 
to be infected. In both California and 
New Mexico intensive efforts were made 
to locate and eradicate the disease. 

Sheep scabies was found in western 
South Dakota in Butte (one flock), Fall 
River (three flocks), and Gregory (one 
flock) counties where active eradication 
measures were also taken. 

Federal regulations were amended 
effective August 1, 1960, designating all 
or parts of 27 states as free areas and 
the remaining as infected areas. The 
amendment also provided for dipping 
of sheep moving interstate from infect- 


ed into free and eradication areas 
except those destined for immediate 
slaughter, and designated eastern South 
Dakota as a sheep scabies eradicating 
area. 

More recent amendments to the reg- 
ulations designated the following as 
sheep scabies eradication areas: New 
York State in February, 1961; Arkansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and Tennessee 
in June, and Illinois in July, 1961. 


An amendment effective in July, 1961, 
added 11 counties in western Nebraska 
to the free area. This was the first area, 
considered infected in August, 1960, to 
be freed of the disease. In South Da- 
kota, a federal quarantine placed on 
Butte County in November, 1960, was 
removed the following month after the 
disease had been eradicated from the 
county. Fall River County, placed in 
the infected and eradication areas in 
March, 1961, was returned to free area 
status in August, 1961. 


New Mexico was declared an infected 
area in September, 1960, following 
scabies outbreaks. Counties were re- 
turned to the free area following in- 
spection of all sheep; however, 
additional outbreaks caused San Miguel 
(December, 1960), Chaves and Eddy 
(February, 1961), and Lea (April, 1961) 
counties to again be placed in the in- 
fected and eradication areas. These 
counties were returned to the free area 
following re-inspection of all sheep in 
each county and in August, 1961, New 
Mexico once again became a_ sheep- 
scabies-free area. 
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The State Ram Sale Story 


Utah Ram Sale 


bright sunny day brought about 
‘4% spirited bidding for blackfaced 
rams, October 5, at the Utah Ram Sale, 
in Spanish Fork, Utah. 


a 

High pen honors, as well as stud 
honors, went to Olsen Brothers, Span- 
ish Fork. Don Clyde, Heber, paid $140 
per head for a pen of Olsen Brothers 
Suffolk rams (see picture) and Allan 
Jenkins, Newton, paid $320 for an Olsen 
Brothers Suffolk stud ram. 

An overall sale average of $66.10 was 
paid for 635 rams compared to $62.53 
at last year’s sale. 

The top Hampshire pen consigned by 
Charles F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colorado, 
sold to J. R. Fitzgerald, Draper, Utah, 
at $92.50 per head. 

Covey and Dayton, Cokeville, Wyom- 
ing, sold the high Suffolk - Hampshire 
crossbred pen at $132.50 to J. R. Broad- 
bent, Salt Lake City. 

A pen of three yearling rams topped 
the Rambouillet pen division at $72.50 
each. The buyer was George C. Jackson, 
Midvale, Utah. 

Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, sold the top 
Rambouillet stud at $105 to Glen J. 
Neilsen, also of Ephraim. 

A tie for top Columbia pen honors 
was split three ways between R. J. 
Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, Pete 
and Garth Thomas, Malad, Idaho, and 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
Each sold a pen at $65 to Joseph O. 
Fawcett and Son, Thompson Land and 
Livestock Company, Cokeville, Wyom- 
ing and Robinson and Sorenson, Elko, 
Nevada. 

The top Columbia stud went to Rulon 
S. Wood of Cedar City, Utah, for $150. 
The stud was consigned by Pete and 
Garth Thomas. 

Three - hundred - and - three Suffolks 
sold at an average price of $76.97; 10 
Hampshires sold at $85; while 55 Suf- 
folk- Hampshire crossbreds brought a 
total of $112.27 per head; 94 Ram- 
bouillets averaged $33.25; while 154 
Columbias sold at an average of $46.80 
and 19 whitefaced crossbreds averaged 
$67.89. 
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Wyoming Ram Sale 


N optimistic tone prevailed at the 

33rd annual Wyoming Ram Sale in 
Casper, September 19 and 20 as average 
prices exceeded expectations of con- 
signors and sales officials. 

The average price for the 794 rams 
sold was $58.90 compared to $51.28 in 
1960 when 960 rams sold. Top price of 
the sale was $145 per head paid for a 
pen of five Suffolk-Hampshire yearlings 
consigned by Covey and Dayton, Coke- 
ville, and purchased by the Esponda 
Sheep Company of Buffalo. L. E. 
Chamberlain, Douglas, consigned a top 
selling pen of Suffolks which were also 
purchased by the Esponda Sheep Com- 
pany for $100 per head. 

The top price for Rambouillets was 
$117.50 per head for a pen of three 
yearlings consigned by the Cunningham 
Sheep Company, Pendleton, Oregon. 
They were purchased by the Fremont 
Sheep Company, Riverton. 

The Diamond Ring Sheep Company, 
Casper, paid the top price of $110 a 
head for Columbia rams consigned by 
the Hansen Sheep Company, Collinston, 
Utah. 

Art King, Corriedale Ranch, Chey- 
enne, was the only Corriedale consignor 
and his top pen of five sold to Atkinson 
Livestock Company, Worland for $90 
per head. 


P. I. Wool Show 


Winners Announced 


HE 1961 Pacific International Live- 

stock Exposition opened October 13 
with the judging of the largest wool 
show in the world. Over 300 fleeces were 
entered from Alaska, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, California, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. <A large carded wool mosaic 
of the new 50-star flag served as a back- 
drop for the colorful wool exhibit. 

Grand champion of the show was a 
beautiful fine wool fleece entered by 
Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California. 
Judge Jack Gibson of Blue Mountain 
Wool Company declared it to be the best 
fleece he has ever seen. 

Reserve champion was a large low 
quarter-blood fleece entered by Alton 
Thompson of Portland, Oregon. Grand 
champion of the 4-H division, a beautiful 
Romney fleece was entered by Darlene 
Morris of Albany, Oregon. Grand cham- 
pion of the F.F.A. division was a Colum- 
bia fleece entered by Dexter Yokum of 
Enterprise, Oregon. 


Craig Ram Sale 


i overcast sky which turned into 
‘% rain before the end of the day set 
the stage for the 19th annual Craig 
Ram Sale, October 9. 


A total of 611 yearling rams sold for 
an overall average of $77.08 compared 
to $88.99 a year ago. 


Angel Caras and Sons, Spanish Fork, 
Utah, top Suffolk breeders, sold the 
two high selling pens in the sale to 
Andrew and Tom Maneotis, Craig, at 
$225 per head. (See picture.) 

The top stud in the sale, also a Suf- 
folk, was consigned by Jack D. Larsen, 
Spanish Fork, and purchased by Lon- 
nie A. Shultz, Meeker, Colorado, at 
$300. 

The top Hampshire stud, consigned 
by Ward R. Smith, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, sold to George Salisbury, Slater, 
Colorado, at $100. Charles F. Jacobs 
of Montrose and Colorado State Uni- 
versity each sold a pen of five Hamp- 
shire rams at $75 to George Raftopoulis, 
Craig and Robert D. Showalter, Slater. 

The top sale of Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbreds went to Covey and Dayton, 
Cokeville, Wyoming, when the Two-Bar 
Ranch of Craig paid $120 for a pen 
of their rams. 

A Columbia stud consigned by R. J. 
Shown of Monte Vista, Colorado, topped 
the list at $250 and was sold to Hank 
Peltier of Vernal, Utah. A. C. Kaiser, 
Monte Vista, sold the top pen of five 
Columbias at $150 per head to Dan 
Knott, Oak Creek, Colorado. 

A pen of four Rambouillets con- 
signed by Colorado State University 
sold to Larry Memmott, Woods Cross, 
Utah, at $35 per head. 

Two-hundred-and-eighty-two Suffolks 
sold at an average price of $83.88; 
65 Hampshires averaged $58.22; 127 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds averaged 
$74.41; while 128 Columbias brought an 
average price of $77.70 and nine Ram- 
bouillets sold at $29.45. 
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Montana Ram Sale.... 


A general rainfall throughout the 
eastern part of the state was given 
credit for the optimism shown at the 
Montana Ram Sale held in Miles 
City, September 14. Approximately 400 
sheepmen were on hand when a total 
of 708 stud and range rams were sold 
in less than four hours for an average 
price of $38.85. This figure is approxi- 
mately $13 below last year’s average of 
$52.32. 

A yearling Targhee stud ram con- 
signed by Mt. Haggin Livestock Com- 
pany, Anaconda, was purchased for the 
top price of $175 by Jack Cooper of 
Willow Creek. Koyama Farms of Har- 
din consigned the top selling pen of 
range rams, a pen of three Suffolk year- 
lings, which sold to Hubert J. Wicka of 
Beach, North Dakota, at $70 per head. 

Rambouillet rams outsold all white- 
face purebred breeds with an average 
price of $40.86. One stud ram brought 


$75 and 104 range rams netted $40.53. 

The average for the 279 Columbias 
was $39.05. Seven Columbia _ studs 
averaged $82.86 and 272 head of range 
rams $37.92 per head. 

Two hundred and forty-six Targhee 
rams averaged $37.11, the three stud 
rams netting $90 and the 243 range 
rams with a $36.46 average. 

A total of 54 Suffolks averaged 
$43.25. Thirty yearling rams _ netted 
$53.32 and 23 lamb rams averaged 
$26.57 per head. 

A total of 17 head of Hampshire ram 
lambs netted $42.94 per head. 

Seven head of Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbred ram lambs netted a $17.57 
average. 

The total number of 630 whitefaced 
rams brought an average price of 
$38.31, while 78 blackfaces averaged 
$40.88 per head. 


Columbia Show & Sale.... 


HE stylish, well balanced reserve 

champion ram exhibited by Mark 
Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah, sold to 
Don L. Marquiss of Gillette, Wyoming, 
at the top price of $1,150 at the 17th 
National Columbia Show and Sale. 
Robert J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado, 
showed the champion ram which sold 
to Wray Hall, Lebanon, South Dakota, 
for $1,025. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Columbia Show and Sale one exhibitor, 
Robert J. Shown, exhibited all three 
champions—champion ram, champion 
ewe, and champion pen of ewes. The 
reserve champion ewe was exhibited by 
Mark Bradford and reserve champion 
pen of ewes was shown by David Larsen, 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 

The sale was a success with active 
bidding and the quality lots demanding 
premium prices. Following is the list of 


champions and reserve champions at 
the National Show and Sale with the 
prices and the buyers: 

Champion Ram, R. J. Shown, sold to 
Wray Hall, $1,025. 

Reserve Champion, Mark Bradford, 
sold to Don L. Marquiss, $1,150. 

Champion Ewe, R. J. Shown, sold to 
F. L. Niven, $160. 

Reserve Champion, Mark Bradford, 
sold to C. Anderson, $125. 

Champion Pen, R. J. Shown, sold to 
James Cotton, $155. 

Reserve Champion, David Larsen, 
sold to Sollie Burchill, $115. 


No. of 
Head 


34 Yearling Ewes 
6 Two-year Old Ewes 


Ave. 
. $70.00 
52.50 
.. 55.00 
65.00 


Class Top 5 Ave. 
$125.00 
80.00 
78.00 
109.50 
687.00 
165.00 


14 Ewe Lambs... : 

57 Pen of 3 Yearling Ewes 
20 Yearling Rams 

9 Ram Lambs... 


325.00 
.. 125.00 


P & S Changes Proposed . . i, 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture on October 18 announced 
proposals to eliminate certain types of 
fees charged on livestock, and to re- 
quire “custodial accounts” under au- 
thority of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

USDA said the proposed addition to 
the regulations would prevent packers 
who buy livestock for slaughter and 
dealers who buy for their own account 
from charging the sellers of such live- 
stock any commission, yardage, or so- 
called “service” fees. 

The proposed amendment’ would 
change Section 201.42 of the act’s reg- 
ulations to require market agencies 


November, 1961 


handling livestock or live poultry on a 
commission basis to set up and maintain 
a separate bank account, known as 
“Custodial Account for Shippers’ Pro- 
ceeds.” Funds could be withdrawn from 
the account only for the purpose of 
paying shippers and lawful marketing 
charges. 

The present regulation provides that 
the Secretary of Agrieulture may re- 
quire such an account only upon finding 
that the market agency has used ship- 
pers’ proceeds for unauthorized purposes. 

Interested persons will be given 
until December 18 to make a careful 
study of each of the two proposals and 
to file comments. 





THE HAMPSHIRE 


SueTal gl 
Demand... 

| Produce 

MORE 

POUNDS 

of Lamb 

Per Ewe! 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 








if You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 











Comments Requested 


On P and S Act 


HE Packers and Stockyards Division 

is inviting interested persons to sub- 
mit proposals for amending sections of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act concern- 
ing registrations and market and dealer 
bonds. Proposals and the reasons there- 
for or comments are to be filed with the 
Director, Packers and Stockyards Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prior to November 13, 
1961. 

Clarence H. Girard, P & §S director, 
says his reason for requesting comments 
is “in the light of current marketing 
conditions and the recent amendments 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act, which 
broadened the jurisdictional provisions 
and made them applicable to livestock 
transactions in interstate commerce. 

After consideration of the proposals, 
if it is deemed that the regulations 
should be amended, a notice will be 
published in the Federal Register and 
an opportunity will be given for inter- 
ested parties to submit views on the 
proposed amendments. 
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TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 


For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn. 
Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 











“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle. 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-234 








SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


® Suffolk Rams are excellent for cross breeding. 
© Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly—have more weight 
at market time. 
® Suffolk Lambs have an excellent carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 


Wool Market... . 


(Continued from page 50) 





as revealed in the reports on raw wool 
consumption and farbric production in 
the woolen and worsted systems. 

The bureau review further reported 
that average prices of apparel wools 
on the Boston market during January- 


September, 1961, were still slightly 
under the corresponding period of 1960. 
However, domestic fine wool prices 
have caught up with Australian duty- 
paid types—allowing for the cost of 
more advanced processing of the latter. 
Because of the shortage of spot sup- 
plies, Boston prices are remaining firm 
in the face of recent weakness in Aus- 
tralian auctions. Medium qualities of 
domestic wool have not experienced the 
same degree of strength as have fines, 
and are at a discount of 4-5 cents on 
comparable Australian types—again 
allowing for the processing differential. 
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Rules Would Ease 
Hardships Of Grazing 
Use Cuts 


ROPOSED rules announced September 

27 by the Department of the Interior 
would allow ranchers using public lands 
to retain licenses and permits for the 
full potential grazing capacity during 
the period of short-term or interim re- 
ductions in grazing use. 

Ranchers using public lands would be 
allowed to hold licenses for full potential 
while actual use is reduced to restore 
the land to full capacity. 

Assistant Secretary John A. Carver, 
Jr., explained that licenses and permits 
are issued to ranchers and farmers for 
grazing on public lands administered by 
the Department’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. The permits and licenses are 
issued for the “grazing capacity,” with 
allowances for grazing use by big game 
and other wildlife. 

Depleted conditions of many western 
range lands, Assistant Secretary Carver 
said, sometimes requires use to be re- 
duced to a level lower than that which 
the land will be able to support after 
conservation projects and proper man- 
agement practices take effect. 

The proposed regulations would pro- 
vide a “non-use” permit for the differ- 
ence between the potential grazing 
capacity and the actual grazing ca- 
pacity. 

Non-use permits would be issued by 
BLM when the potential grazing capacity 
is greater than the present grazing 
capacity. As soon as grazing capacity 
has been restored through sound con- 
servation the permit holder can make an 
application for increase in his active 
permit. His application for the increased 
use would have preference over other 
persons. 


State Presidents... . 


(Continued from page 17) 


National, dedicated to assume the re- 
sponsibility to muster group approach. 
Annual meetings, whereby growers 
can collectively take a good look at their 
business, are of equal importance. At 
the time of the Idaho Wool Growers 
convention in Boise, November 12, 13 
and 14, I am sure with the help of many 
of our Idaho growers, we can all profit 
from this session and conference. 

It is my hope there will be a good at- 
tendance. We can, as a group, move in 
the direction of doing something about 
a number of these problems if we act 
collectively and in unity. 

—wWilbur F. Wilson, President 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 


A Rocking Chair, A Sheep 
Pelt and A Lamb Chop 


E have been having conferences, 
meetings, investigations and what 
have you in regard to the sheep industry 
but the main contributing factor that 
keeps any industry healthy is money! 
Hospitals find that for prevention of 
bed sores there is nothing like a sheep 
pelt. Just like a crack in a person’s toe 
a wool string, tied to it, is a sure cure. 
We are having trouble in marketing 
lamb at a price that will show any kind 
of profit to the grower—but yet one 
can hardly buy a rocking chair! 
Boston is probably our best market 
for lamb—if we could sneak a picture 
of a well known figure sitting in a rock- 
ing chair, on a sheep pelt so. there 
would be no sore spots, eating a lamb 
chop, I somehow feel our’ troubles 
would begin to lessen. 
—Ken Johnson, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 


For A Festive Thanksgiving .. 


(Picture on Cover) 


Herbed Crown Roast of Lamb 
(Make 6-8 Servings) 


tablespoons shortening 

cup finely chopped onions 
can (6-ounces) sliced broiled 
mushrooms, drained 


can (514-ounces) water chestnuts 


cup chopped parsley 
cups quick-cooking oats 
Melt shortening. 


Add onions and cook 5 minutes. 


2 tablespoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

2 cloves garlic, crushed 

teaspoon thyme 

teaspoon basil 

5-6 pound crown roast of lamb 


Add mushrooms, water 


chestnuts, parsley, oats, salt, pepper, garlic, thyme and basil; mix well. Stuff 
crown roast with oat mixture. Place on rack in shallow roasting pan. Bake in 
slow oven (325°) 2% hours, or until meat thermometer registers 175-180° 
(depending upon Cesired degree of doneness). Garnish with cooked small white 


onions, as desired 
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Around the Sheep Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statements made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending October 16, 1961. 


PASTURES 


Recently showers improved pastures 
and ranges slightly in the Far North- 
west, but more moisture is still needed 
in most sections. Rains also started new 
growth in northern California. In the 
remainder of the state, however, range 
feed and water supplies continued low 
and supplemental feeding was _ re- 
quired in most areas. Grazing condi- 
tions were about normal for this time 
of year in the Great Basin and Arizona. 
Additional rain further improved range 
and pasture feed in the Northen Great 
Plains. Winter forage supplies are 
generally adequate in the area, except 
in sections hit hardest by the midsea- 
son drought. Native grasses continued 
to provide abundant grazing in most 
sections of the central and southern 
Great Plains. Most range livestock 
have now been removed from high ele- 
vation ranges in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific States. 


CALIFORNIA 


Kneeland, Humbolt County 
October 13, 1961 


I feed my sheep chopped hay, oats and 
vetch pellets or cottonseed meal and 
barley. Hay is about the same price this 
year as last year. 


We have never been bothered by 
coyotes, and bears are well taken care 
of by our predatory animal setup. 


We have had plenty of rain and the 
outlook for winter feed is good. The 
rains are restricted to the coast and 
not Humboldt County—a very narrow 
strip. We do not feed our sheep very 
long—just through lambing or, of 
course, longer if we get a tough winter. 

The same number of ewe lambs will 
be carried over this fall. If any change 
is made, there will be fewer. There will 
be no change in the number of ewes 
bred. 

—R. G. McBride 
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COLORADO 


Glade Park, Mesa county 
October 13, 1961 


Lately we have been having a storm 
each week with good weather in be- 
tween. As a result the feed situation 
has improved greatly and there will be 
plenty on the winter ranges. 

This fall we are carrying 25 to 30 
per cent fewer lambs. Some growers 
have had to sell all their lambs to meet 
expenses. Possibly a few less ewes will 
be bred. My own operation will remain 
about the same—approximately 1,000 
ewes. 

Baled alfalfa hay sells for $25. In 
addition I feed my sheep chiefly whole 
corn and sometimes 41 per cent cotton- 
seed cake. 

Coyotes are more numerous. We have 
had to change trappers twice in the 
last two years. 


—Glen E. Gore 


Moffat, Saguache County 
October 11, 1961 


Coyotes are doing well in this area. 
We seem to have quite a turnover in 
trappers. Some of them hardly stay long 
enough to get to know their area. 


I feed my flock whole corn until lamb- 
ing and then use cubes with a high mo- 
lasses content. Alfalfa hay sells for $17 
loose and $20 baled, which is about the 
same prive as last year. 

The recent rains, which have been a 
little more frequent than normal, have 
helped the grass, and the outlook for 
feed on the fall and winter ranges is 
good. 

This fall I will be carrying over more 
ewe lambs than usual. However, I be- 
lieve most of the growers will be carry- 
ing over fewer ewe lambs this year. The 
number of ewes to be bred will also be 
less this fall. This is due to feed condi- 
tions. 

—Ted Goehl 


Selecting 
Fitting and 
Showing Sheep 


Completely revised, latest facts... 


YOURS FREE-THIS 
VALUASLE 36-PAGE BOOK 


Benefit from the personal experi- 
ences of dozens of leading sheepmen 
and latest Albers research. This fact- 
filled, fully-illustrated book gives 
pointers on every phase of fitting 
and showing sheep, plus actual judg- 
ing examples. Write for your free 
copy today —just mail the coupon 
below. Supply limited. 


Z Dept. NW-111 

| ALBERS MILLING CO. 

| 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Please send me free 36-page book: 
“Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.” 


Name 
Street 














Grand Junction, Mesa County 
October 7, 1961 


We should take lamb out of school 
lunches. The next generation will never 
eat lamb unless cooks are taught how to 
prepare it. Most cooks do not know how 
to cook lamb. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall as last year. 
Our neighbors plan to breed the same 
number of ewes but on our ranch we 
will be breeding about 300 less. This is 
due to four years of drought and being 
unable to obtain adequate labor. 

We have not heard of any sales of 
yearling ewes but a little wool has been 
sold in this area at 50 cents and higher. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $20.00 loose 
and $27.50 to $30 baled. This is $2.50 
higher than last year. 

Recent rains have improved the grass, 
and feed conditions are good on the fall 
and winters ranges. The dry weather 
has been good for raising coyotes. They 
are more numerous and our losses are 
greater than for the past 15 years. 

—Gobbo Brothers 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 
MEAN INCREASED FARM PROFITS 


Suffolk ewes lamb easily and have a good 
supply of milk. This means your lambs will 
grow faster and market earlier—at a higher price. 
For free information and breeder's list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS’N 
P. O. Box 342NW Columbia, Missouri 








IDENTIFICATION! 


| STANDARD SIZE | 


Approx. 1¥e” long x 5/16 wide when sealed. 
Available in new Bright Plated STEEL or Rust- 
— ALUMINUM! Ne extra operations for ap- 
ing, tag makes its own hole, self-piercing and 
bot esti in one operation! Use Steel Tags 








on aggressive animals as Hogs, Rams, etc. — 
Aluminum Tags on Dams, Goats, etc. Special 


low prices. Specify Steel or Aluminum Ta: 
100 200 


1000 App icator 
$3.90 $5.85 $11. .25 $17.25 $2.20 ea 
Prices i 
ing. Specify Style 6-18 STEEL or 6-59 “ALUMINUM. 
| SMALL SIZE | 13/64” wide and %" long when 


sealed. BRASS TAGS fer LAMBS, PIGS, AND 
GOATS at birth. _, Swiftly applied in one opera- 


ve ing and 
lettering. Specify style 6-893. 
100 500 


100 Applicator 
$4.25 $9.50 $12.00 $Po0 ea. 
All Prices F.0.B. Newport, Ky. 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 








tion. Price i 





P. O. Box 6-254 — Est. 1902 — Newport, Ky. 








IDAHO 


Rupert, Minidoka County 
October 7, 1961 


The recent warm rains have improved 
feed conditions some but they are still 
just fair. 

In this area about 30 per cent fewer 

ewe lambs will be carried through the 
winter and 25 to 30 per cent fewer 
ewes will be bred. This, of course, is 
because of the high cost of feed and 
general overhead and low lamb and 
wool prices received. 

Five lots of fine-wooled yearling ewes 

-flocks ranging from 100 to 300 head 

-have been sold in this locality for 
around $12 to $13 and several head of 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have been sold for $6.50 to $7. 

I feed my sheep good alfalfa hay and 
mixed and rolled oats and barley. Hay 
prices are about the same as last year 

$20 to $23 a bale. This is too high 
for sheepmen to make a profit when 
lambs are selling at $13 and ewes ready 
to lamb at $6 or $7 per head. Cattle 
prices are 20 to 24 cents per pound. 


—Joseph Horn 
Bancroft, Caribou County 
October 16, 1961 


All the hay in this area is baled and 
sells for $20 to $22 per ton, which is 
about the same price as last year. For 
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supplemental feeding I use a pellet 
made, to my specification, from my own 
grain. 

Coyotes were almost completely 
killed off in this locality a few years 
ago and do not bother our sheep. 

There is sufficient feed on the winter 
ranges. It has been clear and warm 
recently, but it is still too early to 
know how this has affected feed condi- 
tions. 

Most of the sheepmen around here 
do not carry ewe lambs through the 
winter but buy yearling ewes. I expect 
farm flocks will be about the same size 
this fall. 

I raise registered sheep and have in- 
creased the size of my breeding opera- 
tions slightly as the demand is good, 
but the price is low. 

—Joe Holbrook 


MONTANA 


Lewistown, Fergus County 
October 10, 1961 


We have had all kinds of weather 
recently. This has improved the grass 
but the outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is poor. I will keep fewer 
ewe lambs this year than last, but will 
breed the same number of ewes as last 
year. I would like to increase the size 
of my flock but this is impossible this 
year because of feed conditions. 

I usually feed my sheep oats but this 
year I didn’t grow any. The going price 
for alfalfa hay is $22.50 to $30 a bale. 
This is about $5 higher than last year. 

It has been a long time since I have 
seen or heard a coyote—thanks to the 
government and 1080. We do have some 
bobcats in the area but as yet they have 
not bothered the sheep. 

—Ellery Knerr 


Great Falls, Cascade County 
October 18, 1961 


There has been a normal amount of 
rain during the fall and this has im- 
proved the range considerably so that 
the outlook for feed is fair. 

We are not carrying over any ewe 
lambs this fall and will breed about 200 
less ewes. This is because of lack of 
hay. The going price for alfalfa hay is 
$30 per bale—about the same as last 
year. We also feed our sheep 20 per cent 
range pellets. 


Coyotes are more numerous because 
of the protected forest reserve. The in- 
crease in the numbers of bears and 
coyotes have caused sheep losses. The 
supply of water on the summer range 
is critical but the re nfall in September 
should have helped :ome. 


-Charles Kitson 


Fairfield, Teton County 
October 8, 1961 


Coyotes are more numerous in this 
area, and I have been losing lambs all 
summer and fall. 

The weather has' been unsettled 
lately, but it has not helped the grass 
and there is not much feed on the win- 
ter ranges. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall. Fewer 
ewes will be bred as the sheepmen are 
culling their stock more thoroughly and 
raising fewer but higher quality sheep. 

I have not heard of any sales of fine- 
wooled yearling ewes but buyers are 
offering $14. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $25 to $30 
baled. This is a little higher than last 
year. 


—O. L. Kind 


NEW MEXICO 


Yeso, De Baca County 
October 16, 1961 


We have had a little wind and no rain 
recently but feed conditions are good 
on the winter ranges. 

Because of better feed conditions a 
few more ewe lambs will be carried 
through the winter and a few more ewes 
bred than last year. 

During the winter I feed my sheep 
hay-grain cubes. I have not priced any 
hay recently. 

There are no coyotes in this area. 

—Clyde C. Hayes 


OREGON 


Redmond, Deschutes County 
October 10, 1961 


Most of the sheep in this locality are 
on farms. Range sheep seem to be some- 
thing of the past. I have 200 ranch ewes, 
but still have my problems. 

Coyotes seem to be more numerous. 
This is because there has been a let up 
in the efforts to control them. 

The weather has been hot and dry, 
and except on irrigated farms the feed 
on the ranges is poor. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be carried through the winter and 
about the same number of ewes bred in 
this area. 

There have been no sales of yearling 
ewes to my knowledge, but some wool 
sold recently for 43 cents. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling for $23 
to $25. This is about the same as last 
year. I also feed my sheep locally made 
18 per cent protein range cubes. 

—Alvin Cyrus 


The National Wool Grower 





Buxton, Washington County 
October 9, 1961 


We have trapped most of the coyotes 
and they no longer trouble us in this 
district. 


The recent rain showers have helped 
the grass and the fall and winter ranges 
are in fair condition. 


Possibly a few more ewe lambs will 
be carried over this fall and a few more 
ewes will be bred than last year. 


A number of yearling ewes were sold 
dirt cheap at the auction sales, but I do 
not know of any wool transactions. 

I grow my own alfalfa hay and do 
not know the cost per bale but believe 
the prices are about the same as last 
year. I have tried several concentrated 
feeds but find plain whole grains the 
best. 

—John Danielson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Summitt, Roberts County 
October 16, 1961 


We had several inches of rain in the 
latter part of September. This has 
brought some green back to the ranges 
but was too late to do much good and 
winter grazing will be poor this year. 

Because of the low price of replace- 
ment yearlings we will not carry over 
any ewe lambs this winter. It has been 


so dry that we have been feeding hay 
since the middle of July. Loose alfalfa 
hay is selling at $18 to $20 and baled 
at $20 to $25—possibly a little higher 
than last year. This is too expensive to 


buy in any quantity, so I will breed 
only half as many ewes this fall as last. 
During the winter I also feed a supple- 
ment of 40 per cent Kay Dee protein 
block and about six weeks before lamb- 
ing commences a mixture of corn, oats 
and 15 per cent protein pellets. 

There are very few coyotes in our 
area. The dense population and hunting 
them with airplanes have all but elim- 
inated coyotes here. 

We formed a local wool pool last 
spring and then contacted the buyers 
to come in and bid on it. We then 
loaded it right on the rail for them. 
It worked out well. 

If it weren’t for the shortage of hay, 
I think this would be a good year to go 
into the sheep business considering the 
price of good yearlings and the hope of 
a more profitable year ahead for the 
sheep raiser. 

—Omar Halvorson 


Lodgepole, Perkins County 
October 12, 1961 

This fall I will carry over about the 
same number of ewe lambs as I usually 
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do but will breed about 20 per cent 
fewer ewes. This reduction in numbers 
is due to the drought here in South 
Dakota. Recently it has been cool with 
some moisture, which has improved 
the grass considerably, but feed is be- 
low average on the winter ranges. 


The going prices for yearling ewes 
are fine wooled, $17; and whitefaced 
crossbreds, $15 to $16.50. 


Alfalfa hay is selling for $20 loose 
and $28 baled, which is higher than 
last year. I also feed my sheep barley 
and alfalfa concentrated pellets. 


Airplane hunting by local pilots and 
by state hunters has succeeded in keep- 
ing down the numbers of coyotes and 
they are fewer than in previous years. 


—Merrill A. Gunderson 


TEXAS 


Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County 
October 8, 1961 


I have not heard of any sales of fine- 
wooled nor whitefaced crossbred ewes 
in this area. About the same number of 
ewe lambs will be carried over this fall 
and about the same number of ewes 
bred. 


It has been so dry that there is no 
feed. Hay costs about the same as last 
year—$26, baled. I use cottonseed cake 
and cottonseed meal, as supplemental 
feed. 


The only help I can see for the sheep 
industry would be for the government 
to put a stop to the importing of wool 
and mutton. 


—William M. Melberth 


WASHINGTON 


Evans, Stevens County 
October 11, 1961 


Coyotes are numerous. It seems to 
be a peak of a cycle, probably caused 
by more varmints and rodents and a 
lack of state and federal appropriations 
for predator control. In this area of 
small flocks those who do not raise 
sheep seem to fight any predatory con- 
trol feeling that coyotes keep down the 
varmint population. 


It has been dry and windy and the 
winter ranges are in poor condition. 
Native pastures have shown no sign 
of greening nor dry grass of softening. 

Last year I carried 30 yearling ewes 
over the winter but this year I will not 
carry any. Seventy-five ewes will be 
bred as compared to 100 last year. This 
reduction in numbers will be obtained 
by more thorough culling and is neces- 
sary because of low lamb prices and 
shorter hay crop. Hay is not moving at 


Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 

make. Holds grease crayon, red, 

ponte green; hard (summer) or soft & 
winter). Harness ; Crayons 

each 50¢. $3.98; : 

SEE VOUR DEALER or send 

check with order, including postage. 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 





With Producers Who Know 
Sheep, It’s COLUMBIAS 


], more pounds of 

* superior, all- 
white, medium 
wool, 
large, at- 

* tractive, 
open-faced 
replace- 
ments. 
quality lambs 

* that the con- 
sumer prefers. 

4, more net dollars 

* return per head. 


Columbias, the foundation for a future in the 
sheep industry. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 


Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 











present but the going price for alfalfa 
hay is $25 to $30 baled. 

Prior to lambing my ewes are fed 
whole barley, ground peas and molas- 
ses. I creep feed barley and peas. 

Some whitefaced yearling crossbred 
ewes have sold for $12 to $16 in this 
area. 

—Robert Downen 


Okanogan, Okanogan County 
October 15, 1961 


Coyotes in this area are becoming less 
numerous because of the wonderful 
cooperation we have received from the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service in 
the use of 1080 for the control of pre- 
dators. 


Baled alfalfa hay is selling for about 
the same price as last year—$20 to $24. 
We have obtained best results by feed- 
ing a supplement of pelleted cull peas. 


The winter ranges are in fair condi- 
tion. It has been warm and dry in this 
locality lately and very little green 
grass has started. 

We will carry less than 50 per cent 
of the usual number of ewe lambs 
through the winter. The number of 
ewes bred this fall will be cut about 20 
per cent. 


Some crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes have sold for $18.50 recently. 
—Parm Dickson 
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Ephrata, Grant County 
October 8, 1961 


The number of ewe lambs to be car- 
ried through the winter in this area is 
being cut by 50 per cent because of the 
unusually large number of yearlings 
and older ewes being offered for sale. 
Possibly 20 per cent fewer ewes will 
be bred this fall due to liquidation of 
both range and pasture flocks. As yet I 
have not made any change in my breed- 
ing operations. 

When corn pastures are not available 
and my sheep are on an open winter 
range I give them pea pellets con- 
taining 20 per cent barley as a supple- 
ment. More alfalfa hay is available 
this year than last and prices are $6 
to $8 lower—$18 to $23 baled, accord- 
ing to quality. 

There are very few coyotes in this 
locality. The Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service, with the support of Washing- 
ton state and county funds, maintain 
a trapper in this area, and 1080 is also 
used wherever possible. 

Fine wooled yearling ewes sold re- 
cently for $16 and whitefaced cross- 
breds $18.50. 

1955 was our 
Another such as 
present problems, 
numbers further 

It has been cold 
and most of the sheep bands came 
down from the summer ranges two 
weeks earlier than usual. Feed on the 
winter ranges is rather scarce due to 
the lack of fall rains. 

— T. J. Drumheller Jr. 


WISCONSIN 


last hard winter. 
that, in addition to 
would reduce sheep 
around here. 
and dry 


this fall 


Bloomington, Grant County 
October 10, 1961 


The weather is warmer than usual 
and pastures are lush after the fall 
rains. We have had only one frost. 

We have raised sheep for 35 years 
but our flock is small——40 to 60 ewes 


and not purebred. Sheep are extras to 
dairying and hog raising. Our ewes are 
bred in the fall. Rams are obtained from 
purebred breeders and some of our ewes. 
No dogs are used to work with the flock. 
We do not feed any lambs nor do any 
supplemental feeding. There is a good 
veterinarian available in this district, 
but we do not have any disease pro- 
blems. 


California Farm 
Workers Now Under 
Disability Insurance 


n October 1 California became the 

first state to bring farm workers 
under disability insurance, and employ- 
ers of agricultural labor began deduct- 
ing 1 per cent from the wages they pay 
their employees. Disability and hospital 
benefits based on agricultural wages 
alone will be payable to eligible claim- 
ants after May 1, 1962. 

Approximately 56,500 California em- 
ployers of agricultural labor already 
have been registered with the Depart- 
ment of Employment in anticipation of 
coming under the qualifying require- 
ment. Any employer of one or more 
workers who pays total wages of more 
than $100 in any calendar quarter on 
and after October 1, 1961, is required 
to deduct 1 per cent disability tax. No 
employer pays any part of the disability 
tax. Wage earners pay the taxes which 
finance disability and hospital benefits. 
Any employer who fails to make the 
necessary wage deductions becomes 
fully liable for payment of the disability 
tax, however. 

Foreign contract agricultural 
is excluded from the taxation and bene- 
fit payment provisions of the program. 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Clawson’s WESTERN es é AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY . 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHE 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 


Juergenson’s APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION 


Kammiade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Kohnke & Bertrand’s yo CONSERVATION 
McKinney's THE SHEEP OK 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 

Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY MANAGEMENT . 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMEN 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY - 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





labor 


Only a small percentage of our total 
income is derived from sheep in this 
area. The flocks are considered extra 
income and are usually started as 4-H 
projects. We sell our wool through the 
Wisconsin Co-op Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and lambs through the Equity 
Co-op Sales. The lambs are graded at 
the yards. 

—Walter L. Morrissey 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 


Auctioneers 


Goehl Brothers 
Lawson Howland 


Nocona Boot Company 
Camp Wagons 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company.... 


Equipment and Supplies 


California Stockmen’s Supply 
Company ... 
National Band and Tag Company.... 


Feeds 
Albers Milling Company 


Miscellaneous 


Christmas Cards 
Sheepmen’s Books 


Wool 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 


SHEEP 


Columbias 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion of America 


Hampshires 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 


Miscellaneous 
Breeders Directory 
Rambouillets 
American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
Sales 


National Ram Sale 


Shows 


Golden Spike Livestock Show 
National Western Stock Show.......... : 
San Antonio Stock Show 


Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
National Suffolk Sheep Association... 


Targhees 
U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


The National Wool Grower 





(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOWEY, VERN 


Center, Colorado 


KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 


MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CC. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 

Sisseton, South Dakota 


RHOADES, A. FOSTER 


Hanna, Utah 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356 ,Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





sear stent 








| HAMPSHIRES | 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








PANAMAS 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 








RAMBOUILLETS | 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
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|_ SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BLAKLEY, ROY. C. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 24, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
KEITHLEY, JOHN C. 
Midvale, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish {=rms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montona 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 











ESSENTIAL TO ANY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS IS THE ABILITY TO LOOK AHEAD AND 
MAKE THE RIGHT DECISIONS. IN THE SHEEP INDUSTRY, TOO, THIS ATTRIBUTE IS MOST 
ESSENTIAL. 


BUT IN ONE PHASE OF YOUR OPERATION—THE SELECTION OF BREEDING STOCK 
—THAT TASK IS MADE EASY FOR YOU. JUST PLAN TO PURCHASE YOUR SIRES AT THE 
NATION’S NUMBER 1 RAM SALE. ... 


Sale Under Management 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


114 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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